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About Wrinkles 


If the skin be kept soft and smooth, wrinkles will not 


easily develop—indeed they may be staved off almost 

indefinitely. But the question is, How is it possible to 

keep the skin in such a condition? The natural, and 
therefore the most effective, way of achieving this Is to use 


Pears’ Soap 


The soap that was invented 120 years ago for this special purpose, and 
has never been equalled for its exquisite emollient and skin-vivifying 
properties. [ts action is at once protective and preservative, maintaining 

the skin in a healthy condition and retaining its youthful freshness. 
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_OF ALL SCENTED SOAPS PE. OTTO OF ROSE IS THE BEST. 
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DRAMA LEAGUE has been formed at various centres in the 
Middle West. to elevate the American stage. This work is con- 
ceived to the end of securing good plays and finished acting, and 
the means employed are, first and fore- 
most, to direct the power of boycott 
against cheap plays and cheap artists. 





Plays and the 


sf. 
Playwright kor the rest, in each eentre a com- 


mittee of representative men and wom- 
en is formed to look. after the special needs of the community. That 
is all very well as far as it goes. But might not the Drama League, 
in justice to the stage and in charity to humanity, go a bit farther? 
Might it not do something to protect us from the plays that are 
never plaved—the plays of our friends? To the old-time pain- 
ful uncertainties of life a new and terrible one has lately been 
added. We never know at what moment somebody, anybody, is 
going to whip a manuscript from his pocket and read us his play. 
Ilis p!ay—her play, their play, its play. No disability of sex 
operates when it comes to writing a play. Love, which interrupts 
so many other earthly pursuits, is no obstacle to play-writing; 
they write one together. Neither is death the least assurance, 
for in a trunk somewhere, or under the pillow, a play is found— 
its play! 

“Come and lunch with me Wednesday. 
little play I’ve been writing.” 

Stay at home? What is the use? 

“T hope I shall find you at home on Wednesday. I am dropping 
in at lunch-time to read you a little play I’ve been writing.” 

Go to the elub? There are colonies of them, sitting near the 
door, ready to pounce upon you and read plays to you, all through 
lunch and dinner and breakfast—all the meals of the balance of 
your life, if nothing intervenes to save you. 

Go to church? That is useless, too, for when the pastor places a 
pile of manuscript on the pulpit, it looks so like a play he is going 
to read to you that no peace, no joy, no hope is left you, even in 
ehurech. The Drama League may lack the means of prohibiting 
everybody on earth from writing plays. But will it not do this? 
Will it not secure legislation in every State, compelling anybody who 
reads a play to a friend to pay a high license whieh shall be obtained 
only after passing an examination before the local Board of 
Charities and Correction ? 











I want to read you a 





IIILE waging war against the school fraternity and the 

sorority, American educators have apparently overlooked two 
things which go a long way toward explaining the whole situation 
the beam in their own eye, and the girl 
herself. It is against the 
sorority and kindred organizations that 
they divert the student from the proper 
intellectual aim of school or college 
life and that they are undemocratic. This appears so serious that 
a number of States have passed laws forbidding fraternities or 
sororities to exist in high schools. 

Now what is really serious about the matter is that American 
college professors and school-teachers tend to become so absorbed 
in pet abstractions—the former in research work, the latter in 
pedagogie theories—that they lose sight of the student; especially 
do they lose sight of the girl. 

In the great coeducational State universities of the West, where 
the fraternity and the sorority are most attacked, the general situa- 
tion is that the greater the prominence of a professor the less he has 
to do with the student body. He may devote two hours a week to 
leetures and the balance of the time he will devote to research work: 
that is, to humanity in the abstract. This is the beam in his eve. 
IIe does not see that to attach youth to the intellectual life of a 
school, theories, ideas, knowledge, impersonally delivered, is not 
enough. Ile must know the student as intimately as he does his 
science; and in dividing his time and his attention between the 
two, the former should have the lion’s share. 

But the girl and the sorority convey a special revelation. Un- 
democratic the sorority may be, but woman is naturally undemo- 
cratic, in that the family, a social distinction, rather than the mass, 
is her chief concern in life. The sorority, ineffectually, no doubt. 
but after a fashion, truly expresses the necessary, proper aim of 
the girl’s education—social availability. Intellectual development 
is the incident, not the end, of the girl’s schooling. That end, first. 
A civilized world demands 
cultured women, but the girl who is educated heyond her ability to 
please justifies the comparison made by Paul Tleyvse, who said: 
“ Ah! those women with such large brains remind me of Strasburg 
geese whose livers have been fattened—very fine livers and very 
sick geese.” , 

If the sorority needs reforming, why not approach it from a point 
of view which asks, “ What better means can be given the girl at 
school for perfecting her social availability ?” 
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last. and always, is social availability. 
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f ge has been detined as simply a condition of the tissues. Sag- 
ging is even more simple—it is a habit of the tissues. Like 
age, it may begin young, or be indefinitely deferred by its would- 


not-be subject. Some women’s mouths 





sag at seventeen, while some are firm 
Wrinkles and 
are intimately connected. The 
will to be droopy and diseontented is a 
mental make-uy pencil, drawing telltale lines around the nose and 
mouth and turrowing the forehead before the first gray hair comes 
hastening to its aid. 

Also the mind ean sag at any age 
twenty-five. 
though it is recruited most largely, perhaps, by those in the thirties. 
The Rubicon, for many women, seems to come there. They halt, 
demur, and give up. Onee they used to take to eaps. Now they 
take to matinées, or invalidism, or eating and cards. Mental flab- 
In any car, in any 


The Sagging ae ce ak ee 
Sisterhood “ sweet at seventy. 











and frequently does so by 
The sagging sisterhood contains many young novices, 


biness grows on them, never to be shaken off. 
restaurant, in any department store, the saggers can he observed in 
foree—so much so, that to look over a car-seat full of women, and 
see one middle-aged face whose mouth turns up instead of down at 
the corners, is an ecneouraging surprise. 

Nevertheless, sagging is unnecessary at any age. It is a foolish 
habit. The health specialists who first started out to preach the 
gospel of keeping the chest well up and the head held high were 
experts. They struck straight at the root of half the invalidism of 
a droopy woman—her habit of letting herself sag, of sitting in a 
heap, of standing in a way that is relaxed and ungraceful. 

They have cured their hundreds—let us hope they will cure 
their ten thousands—but there are hundreds more every day who 
To pull up the chest, lift the 
head, draw in the chin, step out, and keep going, is good doctrine, 
profitable for a!l and When 
it heeomes habit not to droop, hut to stand lithely erect, years 
and ailments will roll off the 
an alaeritv that 
claimed to be so. 


need their invigorating advice. 


positively life-saving for some. 


straightened shoulders — with 


seems miraculous, and sometimes is actually 


Poise spells power; sag spells weakness. A careful examination 
of one’s mouth in the glass, and a definite resolve to pull up its 
corners therewith, may mean the reinvigoration of a home, the 
rebuilding of household ideals that had relaxed almost beyond 
The habit of keeping at one’s best is the most constructive 


One’s level best soon turns out to be a rising level, then 


repair. 

of habits. 

foothills, then peaks one held as beyond endeavor. The sagging 

sisterhood dwell forever in the valley. It would be sad—if they 
couldn’t help it. As they can—! 

11k American Association for the Study and Prevention of 

Infant Mortality is especially busy these summer days, and it 

is not too much to say that, though the association is very young, 

its work is already among the finest 

philan- 





achievements of organized 


Work for 
the Babies 


thropy. 
It may not be generally known that 
in the last ten years two million habies 











less than a year old have died in the United States; one in five 
The fact that a 
large proportion of these two million deaths occurred during the 


deaths in our country was the death of a baby. 


summer months led certain humanitarians to investigate the causes 
and to undertake the remedies. Within the first few years, as a 
result of this campaign, the death-rate was cut in half. Now the 
association has branehes everywhere, and its work is developing 


amazingly in all our cities. The special features of the work are: 


Regular medical supervision of mother and baby. 

2. Instruction of the mother in the essentials of infant hygicne 
and infant feeding. 
3. The encouragement of maternal nursing. 

4. The distribution of clean milk to the babies for whom it is 

necessary. 

In the active working out of this schedule the mother brings her 
baby once a week for examination by the physician in charge of the 
local dispensary. The child is weighed by a nurse in attendance, 
If the 


nurse her baby, pure milk is supplied for the infant. 


mother cannot 
Advice con 
personal hygiene, infant hygiene, and infant feeding are given to 
Further developments of 


and a careful record is kept of its condition. 


the mothers by physicians and nurses. 
the work are Jessons in bathing the baby, on the modification of 
milk, on the general care and dress of the baby, and suggestions in 
regard to household cookery. 

The headquarters of the association are at 1211 Cathedral Street, 
Baltimore, Maryland. The secretary will send to persons interested 
full instructions for the establishment of local branches for the 
carrying on of this work. 
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CHAPTER XIV 


HE studio was im darkness; the old 
leathern armchair was drawn 
to the window, and from its 
cious depths Blake looked down upon 
the lights of Paris, while Max, lean- 
ing over the baleony, looked upward 

= at the pale May stars clustering like 

jewelled flowers in the garden of the sky. 
What point Blake speculating’ What 
were the thoughts at work behind his The 
questions tormented Max like the flicking of a whip, 
he marked with an untoward jealousy the pro- 
of Blakes calm—marked it until, with a gud- 
he cried in fear aloud. 


close 


capa- 


Upon was 


silence 


and 
fundity 
den surging loneliness, 

*Ned! Ned, you missed me in these weeks?” 

Blake started, giving evidence of a broken dream. 
* Missed you, boy?” he said, quietly. ‘1 didn’t know 
how much [| missed you until I saw you again to-day.” 

* And you have made no new friend?” 

‘Not a solitary one—man, woman or child!” 

The reply would have satisfied the most suspicious ; 
and Max gave a quick, deep sigh of boundless relief. 

Blake looked up. “ Tell me something of this mys- 
terious sister of yours! I’ve been patient until now.’ 

Max drew back into the darkness. 

‘Of my sister? There is nothing to tell!” 

‘Nonsense! There's always something to tell. It’s 
the sense of a story behind things that keeps half of 
us alive. Come! I’ve spun you many a yarn.” And 
with the quiet air of the man who means to have his 
way Blake took out and lighted a cigar. 

*Come, boy! I’m listening!” 

Max had turned back to the railing, and once more 
he leaned out into the night. The temptation to make 
confession, with the friend confessor, 
caught him with the urgency of an embracing gale. 
then—Maxine?” 

Sphinx might intrigue me! 
name? You Max! She 


of his soul for 


‘She intrigues you, 

Marvellously—as_ the 
To begin with, why the 
Maxine!” 

For an instant 
with knitted 
at Blake with a serene smile. 

‘We are twins, mon cher!” he said, 
ful joy in the elaboration of his lie. “ My mother 
a Frenchwoman— Maxine—and when she died at 
our birth, my father in his grief bestowed the name 
upon us both. The boy and the girl! Max and 
Maxine!” Very carefully he lighted his cigarette. 
His whole nature was quivering to the dangers of this 
masked confession, this dancing upon the edge of the 
precipice. “ My father was a man of ideas!” He care- 
fully threw the match down into the Rue Miiller. 

*Your father personage, [| take it?” said 
Blake. ‘1 loathe social fetters; but have 
always wanted you to be a prince in disguise, and you 


Max seanned the dark plantation 
brows; then he looked over his shoulder 
with a delight- 
was 


also 


was a 
somehow .1 


mustn't disappoint me.” 

*He was a personage, ves!” 
difference. “ But that’s not the interest. 
lies not in his being a personage, but in his compre 
hending beth the body and the soul. He trained a 
child in every outdoor sport until it) was with 
nature, then taught it to entrap nature and bend her 
to the uses of art. He was a great man, my father!” 


said the boy, with in- 
The interest 


one 


*He is dead?” 

‘Ves, he is dead. He 
married.” 

* Ah. she married, then?” Absurd as it 
there was a fleeting shadow of disappointment @iscern 
Blake's voice. 

"Ves, she married. 
went to my aunt in 
nature and art. It 
from mine. 

* And who was the man she 

Max shoulders 
any relate? 
accom plished was my 
know that also he very callous, 
These things happen every day in every country! Is 


died the year before Maxine 


might seem, 


ible in 
death she 
both 
broke off 


After my father’s 
Petersburg—and_ forgot 
was then that her life 
married 

* Does it 
charming. 


eighteen to 


shrugged his to the ears 


serve purpose to He was very 


very —how sister at 


was very protligate? 
it not so?” 
“And did love him?” Blake leaning for- 
ward in his chair; he had seemingly forgotten his cigar. 
With an unexpected movement Max turned to him, 
his voice suddenly electric, his whole being ardert with 
some passionate thought. 
1910, by Katherine Cecil Thurston 


she Was 


Copyright, 


ecil Churston 
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core of the affair! 
She 
that 


* Ah. mon ami. 
She did love 


now vou touch the 
him—she. who is as proud as God! 
loved him so greatly that all her pride left her, 
all the high courage of my father left her— 

‘And the man—the husband? 

*The many” Again Max shrugged and gave a little 
hard laugh. °° The mah, *, did what every man 
woman feet. He 


mon cher 
when a lies down beneath his 
spurned her away.” 

* But—a woman 

That is it, my friend! 
every man says of the 
neath his own heel. why | do not 
approve this love—this bondage of sex. That is the 
reason of my disapproval—the story of my 
Maxine! Maxine, 
animal until this love snared her—and its instrument 
crushed her. It is no wonder I do not approve love!” 

*And the man—the husband?” Blake said again. 

*Oh, the man followed the way of his kind! lie 
tived long enough to shatter every ideal, then—” Max 
spread his hands expressively. 

* Died?” 

‘Shot himself over affair of 
details sordid!” He dismissed the subject with 
contempt. The flame of his rage died as swiftly as it 
had leaped to hte; he leaned over the rail- 
ing and looked up, as if to drench himself in the cool- 
ness and aloofness of the stars. 

‘And your said Blake, softly. 

\h, my friend, is it not interesting—that problem? 
—that story of psychology in which a woman was cast 
up like wreckage after the storm, and woke to find 
herself alone—free and alone? Is it not of extreme 
interest—of poignant interest—to say what her action 


: 
qoes 


like that!” 
“A woman like that!” That 
who is not be- 


is what woman 


You wondered once 


sister 


who was as fine and free as a young 


some passion—the 


are 


once more 


sister?” 


was?” 
* Let me guess?” Blake spoke in the same low voice. 
“Jf you will. 
She went back to nature 
things.” 
Very 
neither anger nor 
* Mon ami, 
haps, very old—to go back to nature. 
and her wounds 
was ashamed to go back 


guess!” 

to the great and simple 
and in his bearing was 
excitement, profound gravity. 
one must be very young of soul—or, per- 
The flames had 
still un- 
a scarred 


slowly the boy turned, 
only a 


were 
with 


scorched my sister 


heeled: she 
soul.” 

* Then she went to art?” 

The boy shook his head. ‘Art, too, is jealous and 
demands the best. No!” he cried, with sudden warmth, 
“No! My sister was ashamed to show her wounds to 
art, as she was ashamed to show them to nature: to 
both one must come naked and whole. She denied the 
erying of her soul; she dried up her tears before they 
had time to fall; she hardened her heart and turned 
to the world that had hurt her—” 

Blake shook his head. “ Poor child!” 
softly. 

‘Yes; she turned 


he said, very 
and she said: 
now im- 
myself; 
have to 


again to the world, 
‘You have hardened me. Very well! Lam 
pregnable! Henceforth | will only for 
I will take with both hands everything you 
offer!” ” 

“And the world offered much—that was worthless.” 

‘It offered much—yes! For two long years Maxine 
took with both hands. Many men proffered many gifts 
in those two years, and at last one—more powerful. 
more distinguished than the rest—offered her his heart 
and his name and all that was his; and she, knowing 
she had nothing to give in return—took these things 
as she had taken others.” 

‘Stop!” said Blake. “I 
She frightens me.” 
frightens me,” said 


live 


don’t like her as a hard 
woman. 

‘She sometimes Max, enig- 
matically. 

‘So be it! She took what 

* Wea: took what 
out both her empty. greedy hands 
wisely to herself. But fate is stronger than 
strong woman—and fate had not finished with my 
sister Maxine! The date of her marriage fixed, 
and she moved through her world apparently content: 
but when the head is held too high the feet may fall 
into a trap! It came very suddenly—the trapping of 
my sister Maxine!” 

Again he fell to gazing at the stars. and Blake made 
no interruption. 

‘There was a great court function one night,” he 
said at last. ‘* Maxine was present: her fiancé was 


was offered.” 


she was offered! She stretched 


and smiled very 


even a 


Was 


atmosphere was all congratulation—lhke 
and when Maxine left, her fiancé 
as she bade him night at the 
gateway of her house, the night and the stars suddenly 
called to her, and the thought of the country burned 
up like a thin bright flame from the heart of a fire that 
very soberly ; 


present; the 
honey and 
escorted her; but 


wine; 


yor vl 


She bade him good night 
but when he had 
and wrapped a 


seemed dead. 
she said not a word of her thoughts; 
left her, she laid her 
great fur cloak over her court and commanded 
her sledge. In that drive her youth awoke; her hard- 
broke up as the ice breaks under the hand of 
spring; great wells of feeling rushed in her heart. In 
that moment she knew herself incapable of this cal- 
lous remarrying.”’ 

‘Yes? Yes?” 
absorbed. 

“She never returned to 
in a careful, level voice. 

‘ Never returned to Petersburg? What a situation! 
What a situation! You seeking art here in Paris—a 
little, mad vagabond! She—equally delightfully mad, 
in her own superb way—seeking you, the companion 
of her youth, and giving you her beauty for your 
ambition! Oh, boy! It’s great!” He sprang to his 
feet; he was swept by enthusiasm into complete for- 
getfulness of self. 

‘It is strange—yes!” 
air. 

“Strange? It’s stupendous!” Blake 
upon his shoulder and wheeled him round 
You know what I'm going to ask? You know 
I’m wanting with all my heart and soul’ 

The pressure of his hand hard; he was the 
Blake of rare moments—the Blake roused from non- 
chalant nature to sudden urgency of purpose. 
Max felt a doubt—a tiny wavering fear flutter across 
his mind. 

‘Mon cher,” 
could 1 know?” 

“It’s this!) With all my heart and soul I want to 
know Maxine.” 

It came sharply, as the crash of a breaking vessel 
might come to the ear—this ring of reality in Blake’s 
voice! Abruptly, unpleasantly, Max came back to the 
consequences of his act. 

Impressions and instinets spring to the artist mind; 
in a moment he was armored for self-preservation, so 
straitly armored that every sentiment—even the 
vague, stirring jealousy of himself that had been 
given sudden birth—was overridden and cast into the 
dark. 

With the old 
ness, he withdrew 
it upon Blake. 

“Mon ami,” he said, 
impossible.” 

Only a moment had 
declaration and his reply: but it 
the universe had reeled and steadied 
brief interval. 

*And why impossible?” 

Again it was the atmosphere of their first meeting: 
the boy hedged pride, the man calmly 
breaking a way through that hedge. 

Max shrugged. “The word is’ final. 
itself.” 

With affectionate movement, 
hand slipped from his shoulder to his arm. 
he said, gently. “ Nothing on 
earth is impossible. ‘ Impossibility’ is a word coined 
by weak people behind which to shelter. Why 
not know your sister?” 

Max drew away his 
with definite purpose. 

*Can you not understand without explanation—you 


jewels aside 


dress, 
hess 
Blake supremely 


was profoundly, 


Petersburg!” said the boy 


Max spoke with his wisest 
laid his hand 
‘Boy! 
what 


was 


good 


he stammered, “I do not know. How 


imperious- 
and turned 


hauteur, the old touch of 
his gaze from the sky 
gravely, “ what you desire is 

Blake’s 
that 
that 


intervened between 
seemed to him 
again in 


behind his 
It explains 
Blake's 


* Don't 


God's 


a conciliatory, 
be absurd, boy.” 
may | 


arm; not ostentatiously, but 


who comprehend so wei?” 

* Frankly. [ cannot 

“ My sister is in Paris She would 
it very ill.of me to discuss her affairs—” 

Blake looked quickly into the cold face. “ I wonde: 
if she would, boy?” he said. “I think VH go 
see!” With perfect seriousness he stepped back into 
the studio, struck a match, lighted a candle, and 
walked deliberately to the easel. while Max, upon the 
balcony, held his breath in astonishm: at. 

For long he stood before the portrait; last 
he spoke, and his words were as gnexpected as hi- 
action had been. 
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But Max rushed on, lashing himself to rage. 

*—I was enough; but now you desire more. And 
why? Why? Not because you discern more in the 
new personality, but because it appeals to you as the 





“She loves you, boy?” he asked. 
* Loves me? Oh yes, of course!” Max was startled 
into the reply. 

“Then it’s all right!” With a touch of finality 
Blake blew out his candle and came back to the bal- 
cony. “It will be all right, or ’'m no judge of human 
nature! That woman could be 
where she disliked or despised, but she'd be all tolera- 
tion, all generosity where her love was touched. Tell 
her I’m your friend and, 
other passport to her favor.” 

“Why are you so anxious to know my 
Max’s voice was measured; it gave no suggestion either 
of pleasure or of pain. 

Blake, unsuspicious, eager for his own affairs, fol- 


personality of a woman. There is nothing deeper— 
nothing more in the affair—no other reason, as you 
yourself would say, upon God's earth!” He ended 


abruptly; his arms fell to his sides; his voice held 


as proud as Lucifer 


in it a sound perilously like a sob. 
believe me, she'll ask no Blake looked at him in surprise. 

“My good ‘youre forgetting the 
terms of our friendship: to my knowledge they never 
included hysterics.” 


boy.” he said, 


sister?” 
The tonie effect of the words was supreme; the sob 

was strangled in Max’s throat. 
lowed him into the room. “y 
*T can’t detine the desire.” he said; “I feel that 


understand, mon ami!” he said, tensely: “1 


understand so perfectly that, were you dying, and were 


I'd tind something wonderful behind that face: 1 this request your last, | would refuse it! Now | hope 
feel that “—he paused and laughed a litthe—* that | have explained myself!” 


somehow [ should find you transfigured and idealized 


and grown up.” 


The tone was bitter and contemptuous; it sueceeded 
in stinging Blake. 
“It is the suggestion of me that intrigues you?” “ Thanks, boy!" he = said. ‘Good night 
Without look or gesture of farewell, he 
surprise seized him hat and walked out of the room. 
“Why. For Max pride 
hand, love left: for a 
waging his secret war: then with amazing suddenness 


the issue was decided. he capitulated shamelessly. 


to you!” 
‘1 suppose it| is—in a subtle way!” 


up to accentuate his words. but 


He glanced picked up his 


at sight of the boy’s white, passionate face. 
What's the matter?” 


stood, 


moment upon his right 
Max, boy! 
Max 


upon his moment he stood, 


made a quick gesture. sweeping the words 


*T am not sufficient to you?” 

Blake stared. “IT don’t understand.” ; Blake was crossing the dim hallway as his light feet 
“Yet [ speak your own tongue! | say ‘1 am not 

sufficient to vou?’ 


skimmed the last slippery steps. 
“Ned! Ned! Wait! 


Blake paused: in the dim light it was not possible 





I have given you my friendship— 
my heart and my mind. It is a fact that until to- 
day To was — friend enough — companion to read his face, but something in the outline of his 


Ned, | want you!” 


enough 
enough 
“My child!” 


figure. in the rigidity and definiteness of his stopping, 


chilled the boy with a sense of antagonism. 
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He ran to him, caught and clung 






































* Ned! 
to his arm. 


Ned!” 
“ Ned, you are angry! Why are you angry?” 
‘Tam not angry; | am disappointed.” Some strange 
wall of coldness, at once intangible and impenetrable, 
had risen about Blaké. In fear, the boy beat vain 
hands against it. 

‘You are disappointed, Ned—in me 

‘I am,” answered Blake with cruel deliberateness 
*f thought until to-night that you were a reasonable 
being—a bit elusive, perhaps—a bit wayward and tan 
talizing, but still a reasonable being. Now 

“Oh, mon cher!” Max eried. “ Forgive me! For 
give me! Say [ am still your boy! Say it 

Truth lent false Blake 


esteemed it. and the cold, intangible wall became more 


feeling to his voice feeling 
impregnable 

“ That ‘ll do, Max! 
to me than hysterics. 


Heroies are no more attractive 
Good night to you!’ He freed 
his arm and turned to the door 

In the darkness Max threw out 
spairing appeal. His misery was a 
Like 


both hands in de 
tangible thing 
a lost child, obsessed by its own fears, he bent 
under the weight of his sorrow Ile sank down upon 
the lowest stairs and, his head 


step of the resting 


against the banister, broke into silent tears. 


CHAPTER XV 
Ir was the morning after the reunion—the morning 
after the breakfasting ‘ 
alone in his rooms. 


catastrophe; and Blake was 


Typically Parisian rooms they were, rooms that 


stood closed and silent for more than half a vear, and 
woke to offer him a weleome when his wandering foot 


steps turned periodically toward Paris. 










































































































A TELEGRAPHIC MESSAGE, BRIEF AND CONCISE.—“COME TO-NIGHT AT TEN. 


SHE WILL BE HERE.”—MAX 






ERAN 
CRAIG 


HER EYES—THE WOMAN'S EYES, THE EYES OF MYSTERY 


Eminently pleasant the salon appeared in the sun- 
shine of the May morning; full of air and light. But 
the occupant seemed to find his state less gratifying 
than it might appear, for a sense of dissatisfaction 
possessed him as he sat at his solitary breakfast, a 
sense of dulness and loss most tenacious of hold. 

More than once he roundly called himself a fool; 
more than once he shook out the thin sheets of his 
morning paper and buried himself in their contents, 
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The 


sense of 


but unavailingly. 
of flatness, the dissat- 
isfaction with fhe world as it 
grew instead of dimin- 
ishing. He, possibly, had be- 
haved like a brute, but Max had 
behaved like an imbecile! 

At this point he fell to star- 
ing fixedly in front of him, and 
through the meshes of his day 
not the face of the boy he was 
mysterious last 


feeling 


stood, 


dream floated a face 
condemning—but of the 
night’s calamity 

He rose, forgetful of his unfinished meal, his vitality 
stirring, his curiosity kindling as it had not kindled 
for years. 

With no thought of the clinging hands and _ be- 
seeching voice of last night—no knowledge of a mourn- 
ful figure that had dragged itself up the stairway of 
the house in the Rue Miiller and sobbed itself to sleep 
in a lonely bed. he walked across the room to his 
writing-table and calmly picked up a pen. 

He dipped the pen into the ink and selected a sheet 
of note-paper: then, as he bent to write, impatience 
seized him, he tore the paper across and took up a 
telegraph form. 

On this he wrote the simple message: “ Will you 
allow me to meet your sister? NeEp.” 

He rang the bell, despatched his message, and then 
sat down to wait. 

His attitude in that matter of waiting was entirely 
characteristic. He did not arrange his action in the 
event of defeat; he did not speculate upon probable 


cause of 


triumph. The affair had passed out of his hands; 
the future was upon the knees of the gods! 

He did not finish his breakfast in that time of pro- 
bation; he did not again take up the paper he had 
thrown aside. He made no effort to occupy or to 
amuse himself; he merely waited, and in due time the 
gods gave him a sign—a telegraphic message, brief and 
concise as his own. 

“Come to-night at ten. She will be here. Max.” 

At ten o’clock, punctual to the moment, Blake 
walked up the Escalier de Sainte-Marie. All day a 
curious agitation compounded of elation and = impa- 
tience had lifted him as upon wings: but now that 
the hour had doubt amounting almost to 
reluctance assailed his spirit. 

What would she be like—this sister of Max? He 
strove ineffectually to materialize the portrait, but it 
eluded him. Only the soul of the woman seemed to 
have place in his imagination—the soul, seen through 


arrived, 


the questioning eyes. 

His senses stirred, routing his diffidence, and under 
the spur he ran up the remaining steps, only pausing 
at the fifth floor, as a light voice hailed him out of 
the dusk. A little flitting figure darted trom the 
shadows, and Jacqueline, brimming with suppressed 
excitement, caught him by the arm. 

* Monsieur, she is here—the sister of M. Max. The 
Princess!” She whispered the last word—a_ whisper 
delicious, tremulous with the weight of actual romance. 

Blake heard it, and his own heart stirred to a joy- 
ous, youthful sensation. 

“The Princess!” he whispered back in just the ex- 
pected tone. “Jacqueline, is she beautitul’ 

Jacqueline threw up her hands; invoked heaven with 
her eyes, earth with her shrugging shoulders. 

* Monsieur, she is ravishing!” 

Blake’s expressive answer was to put 
aside and step toward Max’s door. 

But she was after him with a little ery, * Monsieur. 
not yet! I must deliver to you my message! The 
message of M. Max!” 

“Of M. Max?” 

* But ves, Monsieur!” Her hands, her whole body, 
was apology and eager explanation. “ M. Max has 
been called away—upon a business of much importance. 
M. Max desired his profoundest, his most affectionate 
excuses—-—but would Monsieur place him under a debt 
by entering the apart 
during his ab- 


her gently 


never possible of repayment 
ment—by entertaining the 
sence ?” 

Blake stared. “In the name of Heaven—” 

* Monsieur, Heaven will arrange! Heaven is boun- 
tiful in these affairs!” 

* But I don’t understand. He has gone upon busi- 
ness, you say? He never had any business.” - 

Jaequeline laughed and clapped her hands. “ Be 
not too sure, Monsieur! He is growing up, is M. 
Max!” She gave little twittering laugh of 
sheer delight. 

He stood for a moment, hesitating between flight 
and advance; then sheer shame at his weakness made 
him go forward and open the salon door. A _ slight 
sound came from the baleony and a woman stepped 
into the lamplight and paused. 

She seemed very tall as she stood looking down into 
the room, her rich hair crowning her head, her young 
figure clothed in white and wrapped in a cloak of 
soft mysterious gray that fell from her shoulders 
simply, yet with the dignity of a royal robe. 

She stood for a full minute, looking at him. almost, 
it seemed, sharing his own uncertainty; then, with a 
little gesture that irresistibly conjured Max, she 
stepped into the room—and into his life. 

* Monsieur,” she said, very softly. “I am the sister 
of Max; you are his friend. It is surely meant that we 
know each other!” 

It was a perfect moment; one of those rare and 
delicate spaces of time in which fate’s fingers seem to 
strike a chord at once poignant and satisfying, faint 
and far-reaching. The lamplit room; the open win- 
dow; and, beyond, the balcony, veiled in the obseurity 
of the night! 

“ What a brother this is of mine!” Maxine smiled, 
with a little quiver of humor that set her eyes alight. 
“Is it not like him to invite me to criticize my por- 
trait, and leave me to receive his friend?” 

She spoke, not in English as did Max, but in 
French; and the sound of her voice entangled Blake’s 
senses, it seemed the boy’s voice at its lowest and 
tenderest, but touched with new inflections tantalizing 
as they were delightful. Self-consciousness fled before 
it; he was at one with the sister as he had- been at 
one with the brother on the crisp white morning when 
comradeship had been sealed to the marching of 
soldiers’ feet and the rattle of fife and drum. 

“ Princess,” he said, “I shall be as frank as Max 
himself would be! The situation is overwhelming. 
Do with me what you will! If | bore you, dismiss 
me! I know how fascinating solitude can be!” 

Maxine smiled again, but gravely, with a -hint of 
the portrait’s mystery. 

“Solitude is an excellent thing, Monsieur, but to- 
night I think I need the solace of a fellow being. Will 
you not stay and keep me company?” 

He looked at the smiling lips, the serious, search- 
ing eyes, and he spoke his thoughts impulsively. 

“T shall be the most honored man in Paris!” he 
said. 

* That 


Princess 


another 


is well! Then we will talk, and watch the 
stars . He is not without appreciation—this little 
brother of mine?” She put the question softly, tenta- 
tively, as she and Blake leaned over the balcony railing. 


(Continued on page 518) 
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PERSONS OF INTEREST... » + 
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THE LITTLE SONS OF THE GERMAN CROWN PRINCE 


HE interest ot Mrs. ‘Taft, wite of the President, 

in all musical matters is well known, but only a 

small portion of the public realizes that she is 
an accomplished musician. 





No concert of any importance 
in Washington since Mrs. Vatt 
entered the White House has 
missed her as an auditor. That 
Mrs. Taft’s interest in things 
musical is practical as well as 
sentimental is perhaps best at- 
tested by her achievement’ in 
organizing the Cineinnati Svm 
phony Orchestra and the = sue- 
cess of her admimstration ot 
its allairs during the years she 
served as president of the 
organization, 

The little sons of the German 
Crown Prince are shown here 
in their simple summer dress 
of winte. The likeness ot the 
elder boy to his mother, the 
Crown-Princess Cecilie, is) no 
more marked, judging by their 
photographs, than the younger 
brother’s resemblance to his 
father. The alert, eager little 
face Is most interesting. 

Miss Eleanor Alexander, who 
recently became the wife of 
Theodore Roosevelt, Jr... is the 
only daughter of Mrs. Henry 
\ddison Alexander. She is a 
charming young girl who made 
her social début last year. Mr. John Alexander, the 
well-known portrait-painter, is a relative; and in a 
collection of his works there were exhibited not long 








Since ill-health overtook 
Mrs. ‘laft early in her 
reign at the White House 
and compelled a = curtatl- 
ment of formal social ac- 
tivities, the First Lady of 
the Land has turned with 
deepened interest to the 
solace of her music. She 
has had the Blue Parlor 
at the Presidential man 
sion transtormed into her 
personal music-room. Here, 
overlooking the Potomac 
River, Mrs. ‘Taft has had 
installed a dainty little 
piano which has just been 
made especially for her. 
It is a parlor grand, km- 
pire style, finished in old- 
ivory with the relief-work 
in gold bronze, the motif 





in all details being the 
same as that of the turni- 

















ture of the Blue Parlor. 

Not the least interest- 
ing phase of Mrs. Taft’s 
activities as a musician and musiec-lover is found in 
her advocacy of government aid for musical culture. 














MRS. THEODORE ROOSEVELT, JR. 


Copynght, by Waldon J’awcett 


MRS. TAFT’S MUSIC-ROOM IN THE WHITE HOUSE 


ago in New York several portraits of the recent bride, 
painted at different periods of her girlhood. 
Crown-Princess Marie is regarded by the Rou- 
manians, and probably with justice, as the most 
beautiful princess in Europe. She and her distin- 
guished relative, “Carmen Sylva,” the Queen, are 
adored because of their simple human ways and their 
whole-hearted sympathy with the poor and needy. 
She speaks the melodious Roumanian language with- 
out a trace of foreign accent and with the idiomatic 
accuracy of a born Roumanian. ‘The Princess is 
thoroughly democratic and loves occasionally to have 
her picture taken in the exquisitely embroidered na- 






THE PRINCESS YOLANDE OF ITALY 
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MRS. ANTHONY DREXEL, JR. 


tional costume. Her eldest boy, Carol, the future 
King, is, among other things, taking lessons in’ paint 
ing. “Carmen Sylva” (Queen Elizabeth), who takes 


great interest in the blind, is trying to imduee him to 
save up his pocket-money until he can buy a press 
to print raised type for the use of the blind of let 
institution. Phe Crown Prineess is the daughter of 
the late Duke of Edinburgh, afterward Duke of Saxe 
Coburg and 4iotha, and theretore is a mece of the 
Jate King Edward of England 

Mrs. Anthony Drexel, Jr. was Miss Marjorie Gould, 














CROWN PRINCESS OF ROUMANIA AND HER SON 





eldest daughter of Mr. and Mrs. George Jay Gould, 
of New York and Lakewood, New Jersey. Her wed 
ding was one of the much-talked-of social events of 
the past spring. She has inherited much of her 
mother’s beauty and is a very popular young woman, 
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THE PASSION 


BY MARTHA CUTLER 





PLAY 














eran ee 


Hi ten-year cycle has been completed and a cer- 
Zz tain quaint little medieval village, resting mod- 

estly and quietly on the beautiful banks of the 
Ammer, in the very heart of the Bavarian mountains, 
apparently in the deepest retirement from worldly 
thought or interest, is drawing the eyes of the whole 
Christian world toward it and turning all who may be 


into pilgrims to its humble 


their parts, but to actually live the parts that have 
been given them. From childhood they are trained in 
the technique of acting and singing, both by the Chureh 
and by the Smaller religious dramas are 
being constantly given. ‘Their life is one long prep- 
aration for the great work ahead of them, and they 
take it seriously and earnestly. 


schools. 


become as the time of the production approaches. It 
is not in vain that they have studied the spirit of 
their parts and sought to live the parts during the 
period of their preparation. Doubtless appearance 
has something to do with their original selection, but 
they seem to change and almost become the characters 
continue to earnestly study and 

throw themselves into them. 


themselves as they 








As the time for the first 








shrine. The simple artisans 
and peasants of Oberammer- 
left their 
fields to 
fulfil and = de- 
voutly the taken by 
their ancestors nearly three 


again 
their 


vau have 


benches and 
reverently 


vow 


hundred vears ago, to give 
their great Passion Play at 
intervals as an 
thanksgiving to 
from 


which 


ten-vear 
offering of 
CGiod for deliverance 
the dread plague 
their peaceful valley 
with destruction 
in 1663. It taken at 
lirst to appease a supposed- 
(iod, so that he 
end to the 
already 


swept 


sueh «dire 





Was 


Iv angry 
would) put an 
plague, whieh had 
killed a large proportion of 
means of 
carefully 


their 


people, A 
appeasement was 
and the vow 
taken. that 
the plague was at an end, 
and the people have faith- 
fully kept their vow for al- 
centuries since, 
diminution in 
simple, sin- 


considered, 


From time 


three 
any 


most 
without 
their spirit of 
cere worship and devotion. 





production approaches, the 
religious spirit of the people 
deepens. ‘The productions are 
given times a 
week during every tenth 
summer, They continue 
from May to September, and 
are now going on. At seven 
o’clock the nights preceding 
the performances, a band of 


several 


musicians marches from one 
end of the town to the other 
announeing the next day’s 
performance, with the in- 
tention of warning all those 
who expect to attend to pre- 
pare for it. At five the next 
morning the village cannon, 
placed at the foot of a high 
peak crowned with a large 
which stands guard 
over the town nestling at its 
foot, calls all to early mass, 
both villagers and _ visitors, 
and they are expected to re- 
spond. 

At seven the musicians 
again march through the 
town to warn those who 
have no reserved seats that 
they had better hasten to 
the theatre. At eight the 
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The world has done its 








introduce the com- 

mercial element. ‘The great 

cities of Europe have 

tried to tempt the players to bring their great play to 
them, and America has vied with them in her offers, 
but the people of Oberammergau have remained stead- 
fastly faithful to their religious ideals, ‘To them their 
play is still their great act of worship and devotion, 
form of entertainment based. on a 
desire for Those who attend are supposed to 
be devout pilgrims, not curious sight-seers, and so 


best to 


not at all a mere 


gain, 


religious is the atmosphere with which all the vil- 
lagers have surrounded themselves and their play, 
that the curious soon become sincere worshippers, and 
those who attend with serious doubts concerning the 
propriety of presenting things in dramatic 
form, return with their doubts completely dissolved. 

The people of Oberammergau spend their lives in 
devotion to their great Passion Play. It is their life 
and their religion. All hope and plan to take part 
in it some day; and to live a life that will make it 
possible to take the part of Christus is their ideal. 
\fter the parts have finally been impartially decided 
upon by a great council meeting for that purpose, at 
least a year before the play is to be given, the dif- 
ferent. ones chosen are supposed not only to allow 
their hair and beards to grow, so that they will look 


sacred 





THE TABLEAU REPRESENTING “SYMPATHY” 


CHRIST BEFORE PILATE IN THE PASSION PLAY 


Moreover, they are not stupid and uneducated, as 
we are led to suppose simply because they are spoken 
of as peasants. Most of them are skilled artisans, 
with some education; some of them are town officials. 
The man who has been selected for the part of 
Christus this year, Anton Lang, is a potter. Hans 
Zwink, who is now playing the part of Judas, is a 
while Sebastian Bauer (Pilate) is the burgo- 
master of the town. Wood-carving is, however, the 
great industry; and it is because so many of the people 
are artisans with artistic instincts that they appreci- 
ate so fully the artistic side of their great play, and 
carry it out so beautifully. They learn posing and 
the graceful arrangement of drapery in carving their 
little statuettes. Many of the tableaux vivants, which 
precede each act of the play, are almost exact repro- 
ductions of some of the wonderful religious paintings 
of the old masters. Rubens’s Descent from the Cross 
is copied almost exactly, and so also Leonardo da 
Vinci’s Last Supper. 

The people make their own costumes, taking the 
greatest pains to make them not only exact in type, 
but graceful and beautiful in color. . ‘Two 
costumes are required for all, on account of the almost 

inevitable rain in the ex- 


painter ; 


sets of 





theatre. The entire 
village helps to make them, 
and a large part of the 
money taken in at the pre- 
ceding production is invest- 
ed in the materials. In the 
old days, when the two mon- 
asteries, Ettal and Rothen- 
buch, were flourishing and 
the monks were taking a 
great interest in their work, 
the costumes were borrowed 
largely from them, but now 
the villagers must supply 
them themselves. ‘They are 
not allowed to use paint, 
powder, or false hair. They 
must make their own hair 
serve every purpose. During 
the year preceding the giv- 
ing of the play, one fre- 
quently sees the Oberammer- 
gau actors on the streets of 
Munich and may easily rec- 
ognize them from their long 
hair and beards. It is won- 
derful how like the types of 
the Biblical characters they 


posed 


cannon sounds again, and 

the play begins. Before 

the curtain is raised, the 
five hundred who are to take part join the pastor of 
the church in silent prayer behind it, and with this 
preparation the drama opens. 

The theatre itself is extremely interesting. The 
play was originally given in the village church- 
yard, and the first theatre was entirely open to wind 
and weather like the old colosseums of Italy. Now, 
however, while the stage is still open, furnishing a 
beautiful natural background of mountain, sky, and 
valley for the drama, the audience is protected. It 
accommodates six thousand, but those who were 



































“I AM THE WAY” 


obliged to engage their seats months ahead realized 
how far from adequate even that seating capacity 
may be for the throng throughout Europe and 
America who wish to attend. The audience is not 
allowed to applaud and is supposed to maintain a 
deep, reverent silence throughout the production. 
The play begins at eight in the morning and lasts, 
with an intermission at noon for rest and refresh- 
ment, until nearly six. It is made up of eighteen 





















acts, some of them composed of several scenes, and 
each act is prefaced first by a prologue spoken by 
the leader of the chorus, then by the chorus itself, 
and finally by one or two tableaux vivants. The first 
to appear on the stage are the members of the chorus, 
who are known as guardian angels or spirits. They 
are dressed in simple vari-colored gowns covered 
with white tunics edged with gold fringe and colored 
mantles. They enter gracefully and reverently, their 
hands crossed on their breasts, forming a half-circle 
across the front of the stage. The leader, known as 
Choragus, comes forward and pronounces the pro- 
logue, which explains the object of the entire pro- 
duction to come. The chorus enlarges upon the same 
idea in a chant, and, finally, separates into two 
divisions to reveal the first tableau. The first two 
tableaux, the first representing the “ Expulsion of 
Adam and Eve from tlre Garden of Eden” and the 
second the * Adoration of the Cross,” symbolize the 
entire action of the Passion Play—the Fall and the 
Redemption. While the tableaux are exposed, Cho- 
ragus explains their meaning in song. These tableaux 
are followed by the opening act of the drama, the 
“Entrance of Christus and His friends into Jeru- 
salem.” The entrance is wonderful. The Messianic 
procession approaches amidst cries of rejoicing and 
welcome from the people of Jerusalem, at least five 
hundred in number. The children, waving palm 
branches, join the throng and all sing the Hosanna 
chorus. Christus, in the centre of the crowd, is 
seated on his ass and raises his hands to bless the 
people. The scene, with its natural background of 
majestic mountains, its wonderful music, and its pic- 
turesque multitude, with the simple, beautiful figure 
in the middle, is wonderfully impressive. 

This scene is followed by the one laid in the 
temple from which Christ banishes the traders, thus 
laying the plot of the drama. 

Tableaux precede not only the first act, but all the 
acts, and are taken without exception from the Old 
Testament. The subjects selected are supposed to be 
prophetic, to symbolize the life of Christ as shown 
in the acts immediately following, the object of the 
writers being to illustrate the entire Scriptures, and 
show the connection between the Old and New Testa- 
ments in this way. <A _ prologue by Choragus also 
prefaces each act, and he and the chorus together 
explain to the audience the symbolical meaning of 
the tableaux, moralize somewhat upon the lessons to 
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THE TABLEAU OF THE ENTOMBMENT 























ACT XIII 
Christus again before Pilate. The Neourging. 
ACT XIV 
Christus sentenced to death upon the cross. 
ACT XV 
Christus bears His cross to Golqotha. 
ACT XVI 
The Cru ifixion. 
ACT XVII 
The Resurrection. 
ACT XVIII 


The Ascension. 
( TABLEAU.) 

After the final tableau, 
the members of the chorus 
sing the Hallelujah chorus, 
then slowly leave the stage 
and the audience is left to 
disperse, The tinal feeling 
is one of grandeur, revei 
ence, and beauty 

The play itself, whieh 
was not given for the first 
time in Oberammergau by 
any means in 1664 after 
the vow of the people was 
taken, is a slow develop 
ment from the old passion 
and miracle plays of the 
fifteenth century, which were 
given long before both on 
the Continent and in Eng 
land, ‘This special produe 








tion is supposed to have 








PALM SUNDAY—-THE ENTRY INTO JERUSALEM 


be drawn, and voice the supposed feelings of the audi- 
ence as they watch the play. 

The subjects of the acts may be stated briefly as 
follows: 

The subject of the first act has been given. 

ACT II 
The High Council plot to take Christus captire. 
ACT III 


been inspired by the monks 
of either the Ettal or Roth- 
enbuch monasteries. —Roth- 
enbuch is said to have supplied the original text. It 
has been changed, however, with almost every pro- 
duction. The two greatest revisions have been made 
by Othmar Weiss and the Geistlicher Rath Daisen- 
berger. The oldest known text-book is dated 1662, 
but that refers to an older one. 

Among the many changes has been the removal of 


many disagreeable realistic details. Lucifer, who was 
formerly constantly upon the seene with his accom 
panying evil spirits, has disappeared. Othman Weiss, 
a monk from the Ettal monastery, revised the text 
about 1840, not only removing objectionable pits 
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MARY MAYER AS “MARY MAGDALEN” 


sages, but substituting simple prose for doggerel 
verse. Daisenberg, one of his pupils, and the much 
beloved pastor of the village, improved it: still more, 
and devoted his life to training his people to take part 








Christus is anointed by Mary Magdalen 


in it. The performance given under his direction in 
1850 is said to have been one of the best they have 
ever given, and its greatest reputation has 
dated from that time. With each deeade 





in Bethany, observed enviously by 
Judas. He then takes leave of Ilis 
mother and friends. 
ACT IV 
Christus goes with His disciples to Jeru- 
salem. Judas conceives the idea of 
betraying Him. 
ACT V 
The Last Supper. 
ACT VI 
Judas the Betrayer. Death of Christus 
determined upon. 
ACT VII 
The Garden of Gethsemane. 
trayed by the kiss of Judas. 





Christus be- 


ACT VIII 
Christus led before Annas and struck 
ACT IX 


Christus tried and condemned by Caia 
phas. Denied by Peter. 
ACT X 
High Council confirm death sentence. 
Remorse and suicide of Judas. 
ACT XI 
Christus before Pilate. 
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sone improvement is noted, 

Not the least interesting part of the 
experience at Oberammergau is the life 
for two days or more in the cottages ot 
the players themselves. They are simple 
and somewhat primitive, but immaculate 
ly clean, and the food is exceedingly good 
For the past few performances it has been 
necessary to engage accommodations many 
months ahead, but strictly in accordanes 
with their ideals the people have not at 


tempted to take .advantave financially of 
their popularity. The prices are mod 
erate: so also are the prices for seats in 
the theatre. For an undertaking requir 
ing so much time and preparation the 
people surely deserve a reward, but they 


want only enough to pay the actors rea 
sonably for their time, to pay for the cos 
tumes and other costs of production, and 
to have some to spend upon the town itself 
and its institutions. ‘The American who 
has travelled extensively on the Continent 
and in other foreign countries can appreci 
ate deeply a single people left unspoiled 














ACT XII 
Christus before Herod. 
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by the tourist. It must surely stand 


alone, 
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WENTWORTH 


niece’s charming 


BISS HESTER sat by 
window in her 
bedchamber; and while her 


sently took in the broad white drive- 


—— ji the 


eves ab- 











i way emerging from the porte-cochére 
nee Ue and slipping gradually down the hill- 
side to the street, she was conscious 

of the martyr’s crown pricking her brow. In_ her 
hand she held a bulky black volume. ‘The title was 
visible; it was Windergarten and Child Culture. 
On the table by Miss Wentworth’s side were several 


other volumes of imposing aspect, and in a bookrack 
at her elbow the famous names of Froebel, Pcstalozzi, 
Middendorf, mingled with more modern lights of the 
kindergarten, such as Elizabeth Harrison and Bar- 
nard. It was a peculiarity of Agatha, Miss Went- 
worth’s niece, that a small library was purchased as 
Before Cecil, Agatha’s 


the first step into any theory. 
well, in fact, be- 


only child, was out of long clothes 


fore he was in them—the kindergarten bibliomania 
began, Mrs. Barnes and her husband (who was Miss 
Wentworth’s own nephew, Agatha being only her 


niece-in-law) had both been summoned hurriedly from 
their home in the Middle West to Boston by the illness 
of Agatha’s mother. The Barneses left the evening of 
the day their innocent maiden aunt arrived, on her 
way back to Cambridge from a trip to California. 
Agatha met her kinswoman in the new limousine, and 
looked very pretty ana plaintive as she explained 
the telegram only that morning received, ard begged 
until their 





Aunt Hester to stay with Baby Cecil 
return: otherwise she could not be sure that she 
should keep her reason. 
‘You have had so 
much experience and 
| you are so. successful 


with children,” she had 
pleaded, in her soft, 

Anglo-American 
Agatha had mar- 
Mid- 
she herself 
Cabot. 

and 


mellow, 
tones; 
ried a man of the 
dle West, but 
was a soston 
She had 
breeding 


beauty 
and culture 
and conscience; once, in- 
deed, Hester Wentworth 
had confided to her near- 
est friend that Agatha 
had every desirable trait 





except a sense of humor. 
* Humph!” demurred 





Miss Wentworth. a 
have only helped — the 
boys through Harvard 


by giving them a_ house 
where they were always 
wéleome. I don’t know 
anything about young 
children. Cecil is four o1 
live—” 
“Sir,” Agatha inter- 
rupted, with an empha 
sis which conveyed a 
subtle 
great-aunt. 
“To be 


does tly so; but he is cer- 


reproach to the 


sure, time 








tainly young. But, of 

course, I should be de- 

lighted to stay with 

} Cecil if it would be any 
help to you—” 

Agatha _ interrupted 

| eagerly that it would be 

the very greatest help, 


THE UNNOTICED WITNESS and hastened to enlighten 
her viceroy. 
“Cecil has a young lady—she isn’t a nurse, you 
know; she is an accomplished kindergartner, but her 
health has failed, and she is resting this year, and 
taking charge of Cecil; but Miss Cargill is most faith- 
ful, and she has such a compelling personality; without 
a word, hardly by a look, she seems to control him. 
He eats the 
simplest things; doesn’t even know the taste of candy.” 

Miss Wentworth heretical im- 
pulse of compassion for the boy who had never, eaten 
candy. 


And he is so well; she watches his diet. 


was conscious of a 


*He never has eake, 
either, but he has 
that,.of course. You will 


not have the least trouble 


secn 


with him; 
sweet disposition, and he 
is entirely truthful.” 

* He must be a wonder- 


he has a very 


fully good little chap,” 
said Miss Wentworth. 
All this sounded al- 


most too perfect; she 

was on the watch for the 
inevitable drawback. It came. Cecil, his mother said, 
was very obedient, except in one particular—she hesi- 
tated; her pretty, pale face looked more appealing than 
ever, 

*{ don’t understand “ve done 
everything I read in the books to form his character, 
but I can’t him of it. Neither can Miss Car- 
gill. She says he is actually the only child whose 
wrong habits have proved too much for her. And 
this is such a dreadful thing! © So dangerous.” 

“What is it?” said Miss Wentworth. 

*But he hasn’t done it for almost two weeks—’ 

*But what—” 

“Oh, you mustn’t think it is anything serious or 
showing the least real perversion of his moral sense; 


it,” she sighed. 


break 


it is simply that he will play with matehes—” 

* Oh, 1 remember. Didn’t he set—” 

* That was the other house, and we put it out with 
was a little chap then. Why, 
never able to tell us 


the garden hose; he 
he was so small he has 
intelligently how it happened.” 

Miss Wentworth’s fifty years in a world of mothers 
and children had taught her discreet where 
she could not abound in hope; she made no comment 
platitude that most children 


been 


silence 
bevond the consoling 
played with fire. 

‘But they outgrow it,” 
not burnt up!” she added to herself. 

And perhaps for the relief of seeing her 
dispelled, Agatha began to unpack them all. Oh, if 
only Aunt Hester could persuade Cecil to promise he 
wouldn’t play with matches! For onee Cecil gave his 
word, the battle was won; he never broke his word; 
and didn’t Aunt Hester think that was a beautiful 
trait? ‘Why, he promised me when he was only 
three and a half never to taste candy, except with my 
permission—but he never will promise about matches. 
I have tried to apply the principles of Froebel, and 
it would I could find exactly 
his case described; but I haven’t yet.” 

‘You haven’t tried promising him a good spank- 
I suppose?” 

It’s against 
dove 


said she. ‘“ Those who are 


fears 


seem as if, somewhere, 


ing, 
= sighed Agatha; 
“Fear is 


all our principles,” 
and her eves blurred with 
demoralizing, you know; he has never so much as 
had his little paddies slapped; but Wentworth got 
desperate one day and promised him a good spank- 
time he caught him playing with 
matches; yet that very same morning I overheard 
Elsa, the housemaid who was his nurse, scolding him, 
and I could see the burned matches slipping out of 
his little hand. I know I ought to have told Went- 
worth; but he’s so particular about keeping his word, 
and I simply couldn’t bring myself to tell. But it 
was no use; a few days later Went told Baby he had 
been so about playing with matches that he 
should take him to the circus; held my 
breath trying to think what was right to do, the child 


tears. 
next 


ing tlhe 


good 


and while I 


looked squarely up in his father’s face and _ said: 
‘But I did play wiv matches, papa!’ Went pos- 
itively gasped; he almost stammered when he said: 


‘My son, didn’t I promise vou a spanking if I caught 
you striking matches again?’ ‘ Yes, papa,’ says the 
mite, quite cheerfully, ‘but you didn’t catch me.’ 
And Went actually accepted the subterfuge; but he 
said that he should whip him when he did catch him, 
and he ecouldn’t take him to the circus; all Cecil said 


was: ‘I guess I’ll have to wait for Barnum; you 
promised to take me to Barnum!’ ” 

“Has he played with matches since?” 

“Oh yes; but we haven’t told Wentworth. And 


that makes it harder. I never kept a secret from him 
before; but I don’t know how he could bear it to 
strike the child, and I know it would have a bad 
effect on Cecil. 

“All the authorities agree the child’s self-will is 





only the perverted expression of his growing sense of 
personality; and if we could make him feel himself a 
part-whole, as Froebel puts it, instead of just him- 


self, and make him realize his responsibility and 
understand how much mischief and danger there is 
in the habit, we might stop it; for he has the ten- 
derest heart in the world. I did begin a collection of 
clippings about children who set fire to things. 1 
told him of the little girl who was playing with 
matches and heard some one coming and hastily threw 
the match in her fingers away to run out of the 
room, but the match fell against the valance of a 
bed, and set the house afire; of the children who 
threw matches into the waste-basket; and, also, about 
the little boy who threw burning paper at the kitty: 
and the little twins who burnt up their paralytic 
grandmother—oh, quite a number of other terrible 
instances.” 

“Did he seem impressed ?” 

“Very much; some of the stories he made me re- 
peat. He hasn’t touched a match since. 

“One of my friends ”—Agatha, who had not ob- 
served any lack of sympathy, opened her heart—* one 
6 my friends is sure it is some form of obsession, 
which, she says, the child is not yet strong enough 
to combat. And another friend of mine suggested 
osteopathy; she thinks it is his spine. Another has 
advised me having a Christian Scientist give him ab- 
sent treatment, but Wentworth is so opposed to any- 
thing of that kind. Oh, dear Auntie, | am so dis- 
couraged!” Agatha winked her tears back. 

“Nonsense, my dear!” said Miss Wentworth; 
“there must be a way out.” She had the Wentworth 
spirit, which difficulty roused like a trumpet. At 


once she exacted a free hand. Agatha was more 
than willing. She put her household, her house, and 
her precious child at her aunt’s disposal. She even 


(though she turned pale as she spoke) surrendered to 
her as she had surrendered to Wentworth. “I couldn't 
done it before I had talked to you,” she 
quavered, “but if you think best 
force—oh, I leave it all to you; do whatever you think 
best!” ; 

Sitting in Agatha’s chamber twelve after 
Agatha’s departure, Miss Wentworth smiled grimly 
as she recalled her easy acceptance of her task, her 
consolations to Agatha, her levity to Wentworth. 
“ Well, he’s too many for me, I confess,” the father 
had said, with a shamefaced sort of grin; “ but he’s a 
dandy little chap except for that, and he’ll make good 
all right if he promises. I say, Aunt Hester, if you 
can wire me that he has given his word I'll send a 
thousand straight to you for any charity you'll 
name.” 

“Graft isn’t necessary to make me do my 
Wentworth,” his aunt had returned. However, she 
could not help remembering a certain far-away old 
friend of hers who had longed all her meagre days to 
see Europe, yet always had given away her carefully 


have 
to—to—to use 


days 


best, 


hoarded passage money to some needier creature. 
Poor, ridiculous, soft-hearted, unselfish Patience Hol- 


worthy, what a jocose inspiration it would be to send 
her a birthday gift of that check! 

“But I shall not remind him,” asseverated Went- 
worth’s aunt, with decision. To-day she was adding, 
ruefully, “I’m not likely to have the chance.” 

Not for the first time she reviewed the events of 

She did not see Cecil the night of her 
She went up to her own room, for the hour 
was late, and wrote a letter to her next friend in 
Cambridge. She said that the house was “a fault- 
less new Colonial, with all the luxuries and many of 
the comforts of life,” and that Agatha had “ beautiful 
taste and exposed plumbing all over the house.” She 
told of Cecil; she told of the “ wonderful ” Miss Car- 
gill (“‘ who looks rather young, rather tired, and dis- 


? 


her visit. 
arrival. 

















tinetly sulky—I dare say she regards me as an old- 
fashioned, heretical, un-Froebelian interloper—which 
| am!”); and she ended by saying: “I suppose I 
ought to have gone in to look at my little grand- 
nephew; but Miss Cargill somewhat haughtily assured 
me that he slept in the room adjoining hers, and it 
would be better not to waken him. So IL shall not 
see him until to-morrow. I am prepared for any- 
thing.” ‘ 

There, as it happened, Miss Wentworth was mis- 
taken. She had not prepared for the versatile daring 
of the heir of the House of Barnes; and she did see 
him before morning, being awakened at precisely five 
minutes of twelve, out of the first doze of a tired 
traveller, by the sharp sound of the striking of a 
match. Miss Wentworth had not been a lonesome 
householder for fifteen years without knowing the 
habits of burglars. Instantly she sat up in_ bed. 
There was utter silence. Then, again the seratch of 
a match, and suddenly a light shot from under the 
white Swiss valance of Miss Wentworth’s bed. She 
had sprung from it, she had snatched the water-jug 
from the low-boy by her side and hurled the contents 
at the widening glow, before she even thought what 
it might be. Out the light went, and a shape secram- 
bled forth from the white folds around the bed, a very 
small shape in white, the shape (as the electric light, 
summoned by one motion of the hand, disclosed) of a 
little lad with a medixevally barbered head of silver- 
yellow hair and a pale face. He stood up very straight 
and slim, and Miss Wentworth perceived, amid all 
the disorder of her spirits and the astonishment of 
the moment, that he was charmingly pretty. 

“IT set it afire’” he queried, in a small, sweet 
voice. 

“You did,” replied Miss Wentworth, ‘“and you had 
a very good chance not only of burning me, which, 
probably, would not have bothered you, but yourself 
as well, which might have been very disagreeable 
indeed.” 

“1 didn’t mean to set it afire.” 

“T dare say. But you did. The trouble is these 
playful little diversions of yours are more dangerous 
than you realize.” 

The little boy looked thoughtful: he also looked 
shrewd; a deduction made by the spectator against 
her will; she did not desire a battle of wits. 

“What is you going to do wiv me?” came the next 
question. 

Miss Wentworth considered gravely before she 
said: “I am going to ask you to promise to stay 
in bed and leave matches alone the rest of this night.” 

“Tsn’t vou going to spank me wiv a big stick?” 

“No.” 

“What is you going to do if I don’t prommus?” 

‘T haven’t decided yet. But it is easy to promise 
to be good the rest of this night.” 

Cecil considered; then, suddenly, he smiled a radiant 
and ingratiating smile, as he moved swiftly to Miss 
Wentworth’s side. He slipped his morsel of a hand 
into hers. “I prommus,” said he. “I like you.” 

Miss Wentworth, in spite of herself, felt flattered. 

Possibly that was why she was his intercessor with 
the righteous and violent indignation of Elsa and the 
colder disapproval of Miss Cargill. 

The lady of “ compelling personality ” listened grim- 
ly to Elsa’s frank deciaration that what was needed 
was simply a switch; but she took Cecil away with a 
conscientiously loose grasp, and in utter silence. 

“Now why,” meditated Miss Wentworth, as she 
sank into slumber, “why must he get under the 
bed ?” 

An ominous light was thrown upon the problem 
the next afternoon, after a really delightful morning of 
peace and a luncheon with Cecil himself (who showed 
the most excellent table manners), when her after- 
noon siesta was interrupted by the sound of skurrying 
feet, the swish of flying skirts, and exclamations not 
loud, but furious, in Swedish. With the rapid vivid- 
ness of the electric flash it came to Miss Wentworth 
that this was Miss Cargill’s daily hour of release, 
and Elsa was in charge of Cecil. She had three rooms 
to traverse; she was midway in the second, as a sub- 
dued torrent of reproaches was interrupted, or, rather, 
accompanied, by certain flat explosions of sound sug- 
gesting a dull firecracker. 

May it be confessed that Miss Wentworth deferred 
all her principles for a few seconds, and her ears drank 


Elsa’s invectives with satisfaction. “1 helden werlde! 





“WHAT YOU PROMMUS YOU MUST KEEP” 


HARPER’S BAZAR 
You bad, bad childs! 
rowing matches into 
you’ mudder’s basket 
full of papers! I tole 
you I do it. Put out 
you han’s! Fire hurt 
you mooch -vorser! 
How you can be so 
vicked? Nex’ time | 
let the big policemans 
tak’ you to. chail. 
Yah!” 

Not a whimper ap 
pealed to the listener: 
the victim was abso- 
lutely dumb. Nor 
when, after a decorous 
noise of approach, Miss 
Wentworth strolled 
upon the seene, did 
Cecil complain of his 





chastiser; he stood 
contemplating the 
wreck of a dainty 
waste-basket and an 
embroidered bath- 
towel, with a pensive 
composure. It was 
Elsa who explained, 
volubly, that the up 
stairs telephone rang, 
and while she was an- 
swering it, the waste- 
basket was set atire, 
and she found Cecil 
putting out the fire 
with a wet towel. 

‘I didn’t let it 
burn,” he explained, 
with a timid smile. “1 
put it wight out!” 

Miss Wentworth 
masked dismay under 
that wise silence which 
the elders learn. She 
said in a cold, neutral 
voice: “I shall not 
punish vou now, Cecil: 
I shall have to think. 
Elsa, put Mister Cecil 
to bed.” 

Miss Wentworth  re- 
turned to her room and 
examined the package 
of clippings which she 
found in the right- 
hand corner of the 
desk. “Setting fire to 
the valance of the bed, 
throwing matches 
into the waste-basket : 
plainly, he is going 


through the list.” re 
flected Hester. “I wonder will he consider a great- 
aunt a proper substitute for a paralytic grand- 


mother 7” 

Simultaneously with this inkling as to motive she 
had lost faith in a valiant and time-honored remedy. 
The punishment of last resort, she shrewdly suspected, 
had been used before by Elsa of the strong hand. 
After a little she went to Cecil. He listened with a 
polite and flattering attention while she explained in 
small words of few syllables and as nearly a kinder- 
garten style of approach as her unskilled mind per- 
mitted, how wicked it was to destroy other people’s 
property. She drew pathetic pictures of the suffering 
of a burned child, and Cecil nodded brightly, inter- 
posing: “If you hit you’seff hard, it is just like 
burning: only fire is worser than spanking; but it 
is that kind!” He spoke with the modest pride of 
the good child who willingly contributes his experi- 
ence to the kindergarten. There was not a trace of 
humiliation about him. But his face fell of a sudden, 
and he shrank closer to tis aunt, at the sound of a 
determined step on the tiles of the bath-room floor. 
It was Elsa’s step: it was Elsa’s outraged expression 
that, like a red light of anger, seemed to precede her 
figure, and the outstretched arm from which limply 
depended a wailing and writhing cat. Kitty was in 
sorry case, a great smooch on her flank and 
her fur flattened and drenched with water. 
\t the same instant Miss Cargill appeared, 
returning from her walk. She stood, amazed, 
in the doorway. Not a word spoke Elsa; 
tragically she extended the pathetic cat. 

* What does this mean?” demanded Miss 
Cargill. But Miss Wentworth thought that 
she knew, and her calm face flushed with 
anger. 

“He set the kitty afire, dot w’at it is,” 
said Elsa. “ He tie her to forcets of bat’- 
tub, an’ set her ’fire, an’ put her out py 
towels, hembroidered towels—two ; dat mak’ 
five towel gone since Miz’ Barnes sie go, 
Miss Ventwort’, Miss Cargill, dey please 
kinder tell me vat I do. I like ask de p’lice- 
mans to tak’ him to chails.” 

“Elsa, kitty ain’t hurted; you give her 
to me,” Cecil spoke up, still very close to 
his aunt; and it was singular how much the 
soft pressure of the small body inclined the 
latter’s heart to merey: but she looked 
severely down at the little eager face, and 
the little hands gesticulating, unconscious- 








IN TONES THAT RUMBLED, HE DEMANDED, “IS THAT THE FIREBUG? 


ly, as he spoke. “ Auntie ”"—his voice was earnest—" | 
tied her tight to the forcets,.so she sure couldn’t jump 
and get away. She was abbolutely tight; and the min 
ute I set her ’fire | put her out wiv the towel. he 
only reason she runned away is ‘cause she don’t like 
being washed ’cept she washes her own seff wiv het 
tongue; an’ I guess she fought she was being washed! 

“IT think I understand,” said Miss Wentworth, * VII 
explain to you, Miss Cargill; we would better talk 
this over quietly together 

To-day, as she sat by the window, Miss Wentworth 
recalled almost every word of the jittle council of wat 
Elsa had been in the family since Cecil was a baby 
and she was admitted. Miss Wentworth told the story 
of the warning but, it appeared, actually seductive 
and sinister clippings. 

Then, for the first time, Miss Cargill opened her 
lips. “The explanation is quite simple. I wish the 
problem were as simple,” she pronounced. “ The child’s 
imagination has been cultivated to excess. It is one 
of our axioms, Miss Wentworth, that we should never 
speak in the child’s hearing of those forms of moral 
evil which lie beyond its experience. This has been 
done.” 

“ Well, how are we to help it? We have tried ap 
pealing to his conscience, and it hasn’t worked. We 
have tried—or, rather, we might try a good spank 
ing—” 


g 
“ Dat vunt vurk, neider,” pronounced Elsa, gloomily 
‘IT imagine it will not,” said Miss Wentwort! 

rather dryly. 

“The proper thing, of course”—Miss Cargill at 
tacked the dilemma with an assured countenance and 


in a firm voice, yet, somewise one of her hearers 
suspected that she displayed all of her contidence and 
had no reserves—‘ the proper thing is restraint. He 
must find that he is so dangerous that he cannot be 
tolerated at liberty. Elsa has a plan which may prove 
efficacious, although it is not entirely according to our 
methods.” 

Thereupon Elsa unfolded her scheme; and Miss 
Wentworth consented. 

But the great-aunt hoped it might not need to be 
used. For several days, indeed, it had seemed as if 
Miss Cargill’s serious lecture and the prospect of 
terror held forth by Elsa and confirmed by the teacher, 
must have affected the small incendiary. But he was 
watched incessantly, and every match in reach was 
confiscated. So possibly, Miss Wentworth admitted, 
conscience was mightily reinforced by lack of oppo; 
tunity. 





She found herself, all the same, growing fond of 
her responsibility; he was so gentle, so affectionate, so 
interested in everything; as she wrote to Patience 
Holworthy, he was the flower of the kindergarten 
training, and he had only this one thorn. 

This very morning, she remembered, he 
pressed her pleasantly. A small chum had 
lowed to come to play with him; a choice spirit of the 
children’s garden, who never said bad words, nor was 
disobedient, nor cruel to animals! ‘lhe name of this 


had im- 
been al- 


paragon was Geoffrey Loomis, and his mother’s beauti- 


The two children 
“ gifts”’ pre- 


ful motor-car left him at the door. 
were playing with an assortment of 
scribed by the Master, under the supervision of Elsa 
the vigilant. Elsa had left the room for a moment 
to refresh them with an innocent luncheon of biseuit 
and milk, and Miss Wentworth, in the next room, 
was the unnoticed witness of their play.“ Oh, say,” 
eried the 
“let’s play 
working on the rail- 
road and chawring 
tobacker.” 
There 
ine horror in Cecil’s 
* Maybe it 
would kill you to 
chawr _— tobacker; 
there’s a thing in it 
that’s awful poison, 
so you have to spit 
it out; and you'd 
spoil the rugs.” 
“Silly!” retorted 
the small man _ of 
the world. “IL got 
some caramels 
that Il make splen- 
did tobaeker— 
wouldn't 


visitor, 
we're 


was genu- 


tones. 


course | 
chawr real toback- 
er.” 

Apparently he was 
proffering his sticky 
Cecil, for 
a sorrowful voice 
came to Miss Went- 
“1 don’t eat 
never tast- 


sweet to 


worth: 
candy. I 
ed it.’ 

“Never! 
not?” 

"a prommussed 
my mother,” he ex- 
tragic 
‘and what 
you prommus you 
must keep! That’s 
what the king said.” 

This lofty moral standard seemed to impress the vis- 
itor, who said, joyously, “ Well, my mother don’t mind 
away at the pro- 


Why 


plained — in 
tones, 


“ELSA, KITTY AIN'T HURTED” 


some candy,” and thereat chewed 
hibited dainty. 

* Immodershun eandy ain't bad,” he gurgled, huskily, 
candy that hurts 


herseff ; gave me this 


between bites; “it’s only insense 


heard her say so 


you; I she 
‘cause | was good.” 

But if envy gripped hard on Ceeil’s little heart— 
the loval creature gave no sign; he an- 
* Maybe you'll get 


or stomach 
swered, with a touch of 
fooled sometime, and you'll get common candy ‘sted of 
modershun, Anyhow, | prommussed. But [I didn’t 
prommus not to play with matches, though they tried 


scorn: 


awful hard.” 

Ceeil, what makes you like to play 
matches? Maybe you might set the house afire.” 
‘I did onee,” said Cecil, with sombre pride. 
The visitor almost gasped as he begged particulars. 
Miss Wentworth listened with all her ears; but the 
bovs had moved to the other end of the room, and 
only occasional words shaped themselves out of the 
low murmur of their little time they 
came back, and distinctly Miss Wentworth heard Cecil 


“ Say, with 


voices. Ina 


say: 
*No, vou 
Then 


*Tain't 
went 


You mustn't! 
little Geoffrey 


how. 
And 


know 
came. 


don’t 
safe.” Elsa 
away. 

How extremely good Cecil was all that morning! 
He had sung his little kindergarten songs, and when 
he had wearied of them he scampered up to Miss Went- 
worth and begged her to sing something. 

“What about! Dandelions?” she asked. 

“No, Auntie, somefin about a prison.” 

“16 2 sign, or a bad, that he should be 
thinking of prisons?” his aunt wondered; but, making 
no comment, she sang out of vear-dimmed memories, 
the 


good 


an old war lyric, and Cecil's facile ear caught 


melody. She heard him humming: 


“Tramp, tramp, tramp, the boys are mare’ing! 
Cheer up, tumrades, they will come!” 


“He is evidently impressed,” explained Miss Car- 
gill. “The prison thought 
he is working upon it with his own imagination. This 
makes four days he has not touched a match.” 

Alas! therein Miss Cargill was mistaken. Not three 
Lena, the 


has been given him, and 


minutes later 
waitress, a plump, handsome, agitated Swede. 

“ Miss Cargill, Miss Ventvort’, will sev please come 
bat’-room! he in. bat’-room lock up, 


Elsa appeared, followed by 


nort’eas’ room, 
and not let me in!” 

“ Maybe he will burn hisseff to deff, and we ean’t get 
at him!” wailed Lena. 

As the four elders stood helplessly without, a sweet, 
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high childish voicé rose above the staccato snap of 
matches, chanting: 


“In the prison Sally sits 
Finking mudder dear of you 
Tum tum tum tumtitum ti do! 
And the tears they fill my eyes spite of all that | 
tan do 
If I tries to sneer my tumrades and be gay.” 


above the dolorous 
Will you please come 


Miss Cargill sent her voice 
music: “Cecil! Are you there? 
out here—at once!” 

Cecil’s answer came through a beautiful curly maple 
door, perfeetly audible: 

“They isn’t all snapped up yet. Vil 
minute!” 

* How did this happen?” said Miss Cargill. 

‘I suppose he got the matches from that little 
Geoffrey, horrid child!” cried Miss Wentworth, with 
the natural desire to shift the blame from one’s own: 
“T dare say he’ll go home now and set the house afire.” 

* Miss Cargill wish me to speak to the p’licemans?” 
whispered Elsa. 

The kindergartner glanced at Miss Wentworth. 

“Very well,” said Miss Wentworth, * but, first let’s 
have him out. He may burn himself; he can’t very 
well set a tiled bath-room atire.” 

* But there’s towels; he kin burn towels,” remarked 
Elsa with gloom; towels belonged to Elsa’s particu- 


come in a 


lar province. 

Already the efficient Miss Cargill had despatched 
word to the coachman and the chauffeur, but before 
their suppressed grins appeared at the top of a lad- 
der the culprit emerged and fled to the bed of justice. 
And this is why Miss Wentworth sat by the window 
and the kindergarten library and altered the gear of 
her mind. 

This simile is suggested by the lady herself; she 
was thinking as she ran her eve down the hill, and 
took in a solitary machine chuckling and groaning up 
it. “The hill you can’t make on the high gear you 
may make on the low!” thought Hester Wentworth. 

She put down her book and took up a bundle of 
letters. The letters were from her niece Agatha. 
Miss Wentworth had confined herself to postals. She 
had said that Ceeil well and the run- 
hing smoothly, but she had not enlarged—to be quite 
frank, she had not mentioned Cecil’s falls from grace. 
Miss Cargill’s conscience was of less malleable metal; 
she had written with absolute and literal fidelity, 
never slurring a lapse. Mrs. Barnes’s answers were 
prompt. She wrote daily. She was full of remorse for 
the trouble that she was causing her aunt; she was al- 
Could it be 


was household 


mrost feverishly unhappy about the ehild. 
the beginnings of insanity? Did Aunt Hester think 
they should send Cecil to a sanatorium? Her worry 
swallowed up even her thankfulness about her mother, 
whose operation had been most suecessful. 

* How seriously she takes everything! 
that is the with the ehild?” 
Hester. 

From the other came the sounds of Cecil’s 
evening toilet. It was after his neat little blouse had 
buckled, his buttoned, his hair brushed, 
that there came a heavy peal at the bell. Elsa pushed 
the small figure through the doorway just as Lena 
appeared with a mien of solemnity, to 
announce that a big policeman had come for the little 


I wonder if 
trouble thought Aunt 
room 


portentous 


boy that lived there. 
“Why, that’s me!” He turned 
a smile of curiosity at Miss Cargill, who approached 
from the other side. 
“What is this?” 
trine of Froebel ever permits a disciple of the com- 
posite good, true, and beautiful to address a child. 


chirped Cecil, alertly. 


she asked, as sternly as the doe- 


~ There is a policeman who says he is here to arrest a 
hoy who sets fire to things.” 

‘IT always put out the 
virtuously. 

* He says that firebugs (that is what he ealled it) 
are not safe; he wants to speak to you, Cecil.” 

“ Firebugs dowt hurt nothing,” explained 
“they just fly round.” 

“Come,” said Miss Wentworth, quietly, extending 
her hand; and she Jed the child down tle stairs. She 
steeled her heart against any tremble of the mite of a 
hand in hers. But no tremble came, not even when 
the big upholder of the majesty of the law pointed an 
awful club at him, and in that rumbled like a 
distant thunderstorm, demanded. “Is that the fire- 
bug?” 

“Tm afraid it is, Mr. Officer.” 
worth, with due solemnity. 

“Wasn't he striking matches in the bath-room to- 
day?” 

“Yes, sir.” said Elsa, who took on her with 
much natural histrionie gift, “ but, please. can’t he 
be forgive’ dis once more?” 

* Didn’t he set the house afire once?” 

“Tes, sir.” 

* Then I guess it ain't safe for him to be at large: 


fire,” interrupted Cecil, 


Cecil: 


tones 


Miss Went- 


answered 


role 


said the officer. 


he has got to come along with me.’ 

“Oh, my! to the chails!  Ain’t it orful!” wailed 
Elsa, dramatically: and the waitress, not knowing 
exactly what to say, but desirous of assisting (she 
had had holes burned in one of her aprons), made an 
effective byplay by lifting her handkerehief to her 
eves, 

“ This is very dreadful,” said Miss Wentworth. 
Cargill maintained an inexpressive silence. 

They all focussed their gaze on Cecil. But he, noth- 
ing daunted, said, simply: “ Well, I got to get my 
hat, mister. Shall I have to stay all night?” 

“ Maybe a lot of nights,” said the ofticer. 


Miss 


‘Lena, you please git my pajamas,” Cecil said, 
politely. “* Elsa, don’t you try to beg me off. You said 
I’d have to go, and what you prommus you must keep!” 

The conspirators of justice exchanged glances. This 
was not the way a little boy reared in luxury should 
face the prospect of a felon’s cell; but they had over- 
looked a child’s insatiable curiosity. 

“Can I have some matches, mister?” Cecil asked. 

* No matches allowed,” said the officer, gruttly. 

But possibly the culprit was conscious of private re- 
he merely smiled soberly and began prepara- 
take my toothbrush 


sources ; 
tions for departure. “I got to 
and my sponge—” 

* No bath-rooms and no toothbrushes allowed,” said 
the officer. 

The prisoner smiled again, and said, politely: “ Oh, 
/ don’t mind; I just do it to please Miss Cargill. 1 
don’t mind combing my hair, neither.” 

Again the conspirators looked at one another; they 
did not quite know how to get out of the pit which they 
themselves had digged, or, in the Chinese phrase, how 
to save their face. Then Miss Wentworth rallied. 

“Cant you wait till to-morrow, 

It will be very dark and cold to-night. 
morning.” 

* Well, since you wish it, ma’am,” the officer agreed, 
with feigned reluctance, * ll wait till to-morrow.” 

But, although there was a doleful clamor of grat- 
itude from the maids, Cecil-remained unmoved. Later, 
Lena, with difficulty, kept her giggles to herself; even 
Klsa’s mouth twitched a little. 

* Ain’t he the smartest?” Lena. 

3ut Miss Cargill’s gloom was of proof. She came 
to Miss Wentworth, and found the latter putting on 
her furs, while Elsa got Cecil into his great-coat. 

Miss Cargill’s voice dropped.“ Miss Wentworth, 
have you anything to suggest?” said she, with a novel 
accent of humility. 

* Well, yes,” said Miss Wentworth. “ VIL tell you 
when I come back. Cis and I are going out with the 
machine; we shall be back to dinner.” 

Miss Cargill asked no questions—aloud. 
puzzled. 

She would have been more puzzled had she pos- 
sessed the power of wireless vision and beheld Miss 
Wentworth cozily settled in the limousine, with Cecil 
snuggled up to her, talking very fast. 

And these are the words which she would have 
heard: “ No, Auntie, that’s true. I don’t do it from 
meanness, like Elsa truly, 1 don’t; I just have 
to. It’s ’eause I got a I heard the lady 
tell mamma, once. Every once in a while | have to see 
the matches burn. too. I heard 
her plain.” 

“Oh, you did? And it has been worse since ?’ 

“It gets worse all the time.” 

“Cis, you are ridiculous.” 

Cecil stared; he was not used to being ridiculed. 
He did not think he liked it, especially from this new 
aunt whom he liked so much, and who had seemed to 
understand better than any His lip quivered. 

“ That’s all nonsense, all nonsense!” said Miss Went- 
worth. “You and I together, Cis, are going to stop 
this silly mateh business.” 

“ How?” said Ceeil. 

“TH show you.” The machine had stopped before a 
dazzling window. It window which Cecil had 
never been allowed to inspect at his leisure, lest the 


officer?” she said. 


Come in the 


she said to 


She looked 


Says; 


absesshun. 


The lady said so, 


one, 


was a 


wile of its toothsome splendors lead him to the dis- 
grace and peril of a broken vow. Candy and sweets 
in all manner of alluring shapes glowed under the 
electric rays. Candy canes and candy baskets and 
candy creatures and candy fruits made up the wonder- 
ful and dazzling spectacle. 

* You remember what Geoffrey said,” continued Miss 
Wentworth—“ candy in moderation? ‘that 
little candy. You mustn’t be greedy with candy or 
anything else; in moderation, candy is not hurtful; 
in excess, candy—and most other things, including the 
kindergarten system—is bad; it hurts people. Now, 
you wait!” 

As she spoke, Miss Wentworth was gathering up 
her skirts and leaving the machine. Cecil, bewildered, 
yet dizzily expectant, waited. When his aunt re- 
turned, she had three pretty boxes in her hands. She 
opened one, and drew from under the beautiful paper- 
lace two brown objects. 

“Your mamma, Cis,” she remarked, deliberately, 
“told you that you must never eat candy unless she 
gave you permission. She that 
to give you. She told me before she left that | was to do 
whatever I thought best and wisest for you. Kat these!” 

“Candy?” he faltered. 

“Candy. All children love candy: you will love 
it. You will like it a great deal better than playing 
with matches. Every day you shall have three pieces 
of candy when you have not had any matches; eating 
the candy will make you forget the matches. Now, 
begin; eat this!” 

“ But I prom—” 

*Your mamma gave the permission to me. When I 
give you candy you can take it. And if you eat the 
eandy you will not want to play with matches so 
much. It will be easy for you to be good.” 

Divine credulity of childhood! Cecil believed her: 
he believed the candy was a charm. He ate it with 
that artless joy which the simpler and holier of food, 
alas! does not excite. 

Sefore the limousine 


means a 


gave me permission 


turned homeward, it halted 
for a moment before the telegraph station: and that 
very same night a District-Messenger boy, who had 
just delivered a telegram at a big house on the Bay 
State Road, grinned joyously over the largest tip of 
his life while he pocketed an envelope in answer. 
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‘ LOGICAL 
v * Moruer,” asked little 
Ethel, “now that you’re in 
> mourning for Cousin Ade- 
p laide, will you wear black 
nightdresses, too?” 
“What an absurd ques- 
tion, child!” 
. “Oh, T only thought you 
, might be as sorry at night 
1 as you were during the 
day,” ventured Ethel. 
' IN THE ARK 
“Pretty big storm, 
Noah.” 
, “Ves: but it isn’t to be 
compared with that big 
snowstorm, the blizzard ot 
88.” 
NOTHING NEW 
STELLA: You can now 





hear heart pulsations 


MRS. YOUNGWIFE: It’s so HARD TO THINK OF 
telephone 


NEW DISHES. I WISH THERE WAS A NEW ANIMAL. 
BUTCHER’S BOY: WELL, THERE’S GOIN’ TO BE A 
NEW DISH. MY BOSS IS EXPERIMENTIN’ NOW ON HOW 


tamemmae *t when Cholly ealls up. 
TO MAKE “* NEAR-MEAT ”! : 


HER ULTIMATUM 
Mistress: Can you cook? 
an’ 


NO EXCEPTION 


STELLA: The comet's tail is gas. Bripcer: No, mum, 
Betta: Well, it will have to turn it very low when oi won't stay if you 
Jack calls. ayther. 























STAGE WHISPERS: Mornuer, THERE’S A PIN STICKIN’ INTO ME AN’ L WANT 
A DRINK AN’ MY PENNY’S UNDER THE SEAT, AN’ I GOT THE HIC-ICCOUGHS. 





Betta: That’s nothing: 
I’ve always heard them 


ean, 


" 


; at) eh 
© Remy tar 


UNSETTLED 
Mrs Knicker: Has your 
daughter got used to home 
graduated % 
Mrs. Bocker: No; she 
behaves like an ex-President 
home from Europe. 


since she 


ITS MAIN POIN' 
First Fark Sentor: What 
will your graduation thesis 
be? 
Seconp Farr SeENtor: Per- 
fectly lovely; 1 can’t walk 
in it. 


ITS APPLICATION 

Witson: What do you 
think of the Mother’s Day 
idea? 

Mrs. Witson: Fine; Ul 
take pay day. 


THE TRUTH LOVELY WOMAN 
SuNpDAY-scnoorL TEACHER: Now, Johnny, why do we SmMitu: She makes her boy wear long curls. 
put a penny in the plate to-day? Jones: But she makes her husband get up to cut 
Jounny: “Cause there ain't nuthin’ smaller. the grass before he catches the 7.05. 


a 








OUR NEWLY ELECTED SENATOR REHEARSES HIS FIRST SPEECH, 





WHY HE STAYED 

Jonau explained his sen- 
sations inside the whale. 

“It was moving-day and 
I didn’t feel any more un- 
comfortable than at home,” 
he eried, 

Sadly he made his way 
to the new flat. 


HIS LIMITATIONS 

WEBSTER Was compiling 
the dietionary. 

‘But can you” explain 
baseball so a girl ean under- 
stand it?” we asked. 

Sadly he admitted his 
tome a failure. 


WHY HE QUARRELLED 
Mavupe: [ hear that Char- 
lie deliberately picked a 
quarrel with his fiancée. 
CLAUDE: Yes; he said he 
simply had to. Wanted to 
stop buying flowers for a 
while so he could pay his 
tailor. 





GETTING CLOSE TO NATURE 

















BUT WHERE IS YOUR LITTLE Boy, PRroressor’?  Yot 
PROMISED ‘TO BRING HIM. 

En? Ou! Bruess my soun! I—rr—tHow sTuUpPIp o1 
ME!—I LEFT HIM ON THE TRAIN, 





THE BOY: Gee wiz! VLL BE GLAD WHEN MY 
LEGS GITS LONG ’NOUGH sO IL CAN SET AN’ TALK 
POL’TICS WITH THE NEIGHBORS, 
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DAINTIES 


LAMPMAN 


FROZEN 


BY ROSAMOND 



























a demand for dainty, light freeze soft: then stir in one pint of 


<4, ITH the hot weather comes menthe cordial: turn into the freezer and 
} 
, desserts, particularly chopped preserved pineapple: remove the 
W © those of the frozen vari- beater; and set the sherbet aside for 








7 ety. Even plain water- an hour to ripen in the freezer. Serve 
“ ices and sherbets are ac- in sherbet-glasses, with a spoonful of 
y ceptable, although they = slightly sweetened whipped cream. ‘To 


> really “oniy cooling drinks frozen; they add to the daintiness of this dessert the 
supply us with those delicious fruit acids cream may be tinted a delicate green 

it are not only delightful to the palate, with a few drops of vegetable coloring. 

t especially suited to the needs of the Since many of the new frozen desserts 
system, and when combined with eggs, are made by using the plain ice-cream as 
a foundation, this simple receipt will be 
found most convenient, as it can be made 
plainer or richer by adding more or less 
eggs and cream. Add one pint of cream 
and one and one-half cupfuls of sugar to 
one pint of milk, and heat just to the 
boiling-point, then pour gradually over 
four _vell-beaten eggs: cook in a double 








boiler until smooth, then cool, add flavor- 
ing, and freeze. 

Fraises en créme au gdteau.—Make a 
plain vanilla ice-cream and cool. Pick 
over, wash, and mash one pint of fresh 
strawberries, and press through a sieve; 
stir in one-half cupful of sugar, and add | 
to the cream. Turn the mixture into the | 
freezer, and freeze. jake an angel-cake 

PEACHES A L'ANGELE in an ice-cream mould: cool, and carefully 
slice off the top: remove a portion of the 
eam, Whole fruit, or nuts, they form — crumb, and fill the space thus left with ° 
itritious as well as pleasing desserts. the strawberry cream: replace the top, | oe Kee in " Cool 99 
These frozen dainties are better flavored and return the whole to the mould: cover p & 
id smoother when the sugar and water — closely, and bury in ice and salt for halt 

















re boiled to a syrup than when the sugar — an hour. When ready to serve turn out | 1S quite as much a matter of food and drink as of linen and laces. 
s simply dissolved in the fruit juice; and and garnish with whipped cream and ° ee ‘ 

ithe white of egg stirred into the dry whole berries, or it may be sliced and Folks who look so “ delightfully comfortable "” in sweltering 
igar, just before adding the water, makes — served on individual plates. weather know the art of wisely selecting dress and diet. 
particularly clear ice. The addition of For a delicious banana cream, make a : ; 


little gelatin, first softened in cold — plain ice-cream, and when partly frozen 
water and added to the hot syrup, will beat in one pint of banana pulp, to whieh 


Iced Postum 





mprove the result greatly, giving a de- has been added the juice of one-half lemon 

ightful light, velvety texture. and one orange, then remove the beater With Sugar and Lemon 
and let the cream ripen. Cut 
tiny balls from firm bananas is a delicious beverage for Summer Comfort and one the entire 


with the French potato cutter, f il GET f : | a ae 
and roll in lemon juice and amily Can Weer cupy- 

dere sugar. Serve . . a) a 2 
powewet suger. Serve It contains the nutritive elements of the field grains and is so 


cream in_ glasses” garnished fares . * " , . : ‘ 
nourishing that it is really a Food-Drink which relieves fatigue, 





with the banana balls and fine- 

















ly chopped pistachio nuts. satisfies the thirst and ‘‘freshens one up. 
Peaches a@ VAngele.—¥reeze ia aD _ ; , 
soft one quart of vanilla It is important to boil Postum at least 15 minutes—-the longer 
ee, oye a “4 ect _= the better, to bring out its flavour and food strength—the elements 
of fresh peach pulp and _ the . é “Ws 
list Gis dias clanatioe: Suk aaa that make it palatable and produce that feeling of refreshment 
two hours. Line parfait-glasses and lasting comfort. 
with thin slices of peaches and . . ° . 
FRAISES EN CREME AN GATEAU fill with the cream, then pour The pleasure and satisfaction from one s first glass of Iced 
5s : os 
over all a_ thick, smooth, Postum is a revelation not soon forgotten. 
Bombe bisque—For this delicious new cooked strawberry sauce. 
essert make a plain lemon ice by the Another charming way of serving plain “ ‘ ” 
ollowing receipt: Cook the thin rind ice-cream is to fill a mould with the There's a Reason 
f one lemon in one cup of boiling water frozen cream and bury it in ice and salt 
or twenty minutes, and strain. Divide for three hours. Make a cold chocolate 
our lemons into halves; remove the seeds icing, rather thin, and as soon as the 
nd squeeze out the juice; to this add the cream is removed from the mould, coat it 





emon infusion. Boil for ten minutes two — thickly over the top and sides with the 
ups of sugar, to which has been added icing, and ornament with chocolate-coated 
ne tablespoonful of the white of egg, almonds. 
vith four eups of water, skimming when Maple parfait makes a delightful 
weessary. Remove from the fire, and add frozen sweet. soil one cup of maple 
ne tablespoonful of shredded gelatin syrup until it spins a thread. Beat the 
oftened in two tablespoontuls of cold whites of three eggs until stiff and dry, 
vater, and the lemon juice; 
end thoroughly and strain. 
\Vben perfectly cold turn into 
freezer and freeze.. Chill an 
ce-eream mould by standing it 
n ice and salt for twenty min- 
ites or longer before it is need- 
‘d, then line with the frozen 
nixture, spreading 1t evenly 
ibout one-half or an_ inch 
thick; and fill the centre with 
the following: Whip one pint 
f rich eream; fold in one-half 
upful of powdered sugar, and 
dd, drop by drop, one table- 
spoonful of gelatin dissolved 























ver hot water, one cupful A DELICIOUS BANANA CREAM 
f browned almonds chopped 
ine, and a flavoring of almond extract. then pour over them the hot syrup, beat 


‘lace over the top a layer of the lemon until cold: add one teaspoonful of maple 
ce, cover closely, bury in ice and salt, flavoring and fold in one pint of cream 
nd allow it to stand thus for two hours whipped stiff and smooth. Turn into a 








efore serving. mould, cover with ice and salt. and let 
Pineapple de menthe.—¥or this charm- stand four hours. 
ng dainty steep eight mint leaves in one- A delicious maple sauce for vanilla ice- 
half cupful of water for twenty minutes; cream is made of hot svru 7] 
: a . ; é é ’ p with chopned -~ . — . " . 
strain and add to a lemon-ice mixture, hickorynuts stirred into it. The pretty | Postum Cereal Ca. Limited, Battle Creek, Mich., U. S. A. 





vith two tablespoonfuls of créme-de- name for this is Sauce Pocahontas. | 
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LON T 
be fooled by the 
size of the Soap 
Powder Package 
Some look Sie but 
do little. Here are the 


results of an actual test: 


A’ TABLESPOON IS 
THE HOUSEHOLD 
STANDARD OF MEA- 
SURE FOR SOAP 
POWDERS. 


—a tablespoonfal of 
eg ANSON OE cot ite! 
ONE OUNCE. | 

— | 


4 


y 


<i Tablccpoontul of 
one of the Fluffed, 


Look - Big _ packages 
weighed O ONE-HALF HALF 


—a tablespoonful of 
another of the Look- 
Big Fluffed packages 
weighed ONE- HALF 


OUNCE SCANT 


You should be able 
to guess the story—think 
of Corn before and after 
Tao Me ot ©) oo od oO Oe 


PEARLINE 


ALWAYS HAS BEEN. 
NO). 
ALWAYS WILL BE 


TRY TO MAKE SOAP PASTE OF THE 
FLUFFED SOAP POWDERS BY PEAR- 
LINE’S DIRECTIONS—SEE WHAT YOU’LL 
GET 


Makes Dirt 
“Step seer 


Use a Little Gumption 








HARPER’S BAZAR 








URING the winter and 
‘ spring it looked as if the 
Republican —ad- 
pres- 


present 
ministration and the 
ent Republican Congress 
were going to be put on 
trial in the autumn elee- 
merely for what they had done 
tariff, but for not doing a num- 
ber of other things which 


President Gets liad been proposed and 
Things Done Which the country had 
been led to expect. There 

was a general feeling that the administra- 
tion was proving a failure in the matter 
of getting legislation through Congress. 
The Republicans in Congress were badly 
divided, and Speaker Cannon again and 
again declared that in the Lower House 
there was really, to all practical intents 
no Republican majority at 
all. Things were hardly better in the 
Senate. In both Houses, Republican 
joining with the Democrats, 
defeated the majority of 
important and 











tions not 
about the 


and purposes, 


minorities, 
several times 
their party associates on 
bitterly contested issues. That the Presi- 
dent would be able to secure from this con- 
fusion any considerable part of his ex- 
tensive programme of legislation seemed 
highly improbable. 

But during the closing weeks of the ses- 
sion all this was changed. The wide-spread 
Republicans themselves, 
and did 
signal 


feeling among the 
that unless they got 
things they were sure to encounter 
defeat in the elections—a defeat from 
which the party, in its divided state, would 
find it hard to recover, so that complete 
loss of control of the government would be 
imminent—this well-grounded fear proved 
a potent aid to the President; and the 
President, holding firmly by his main pro- 
posals, and urging them with the utmost 
successful, 


together 


vigor, was in the end decidedly 
even extraordinarily successful, in the very 
respect in which it was thought he had 
failed. Of the new laws he had asked Con- 
gress to much longer list than 
most Presidents have ventured to present 
—nearly all are now in some form on the 
statute-book. They did not go through 
precisely as he proposed them, but were all 
amended, and some under- 
even radical, changes. 
is highly restorative of 
It is hardly less 


pass—a 


more or less 
went substantial, 
But the outeome 
the Presidential prestige. 
than a triumph. 

The list of important enactments is so 
long that only a brief characterization of 
the several measures is possible. 

First place must be given to the rail- 
both beeause of the long dis- 
cussion Congress and the 
country and be- 
cause of its own unques- 
importance. — It 


road law, 
The Rail- gave it. 
road Bill 


tionable 
deals with what has come to be generally 
regarded as our biggest and hardest politi- 
eal problem—the proper relation of gov- 
ernment to great corporations and com- 
binations—and with that of this 
general problem which most clearly de- 
mands governmental aetion—the proper 
regulation of common carriers. It is not, 
of course, the beginning of the govern- 
ment’s dealing with the subject, but should 
be regarded rather as the latest of a series 
of enactments which began with the law 
of 1887, setting up the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission. Its importance there- 
fore lies in what it adds to the provisions 
already made for dealing with railroads 
and other common carriers: and only the 
chief additions can be enumerated. A new 
court, the court of commerce, is to be 
set up, before which all cases arising un- 
der the Interstate Commerce laws should 
be tried. It has no jurisdiction not al- 
ready exercised by the existing courts, but 
greater expedition will. it is hoped, be 
thus obtained, and greater expertness in 
dealing with the kind of cases in question. 
Telegraph and telephone lines are declared 
to be common carriers within the meaning 
of the law, and therefore subject to the 
regulations applied to railroads. The law 
department of the government, headed by 
the Attorney-General, will defend appeals 
made -to. the court from rulings of the 


phase 


Interstate Commerce Commission, but the 
commission and other parties in interest 
have also a right to be represented as 
against the railroads. The commission’s 
authority and activities are on the whole 
much increased, particularly in the matter 
of reviewing rates fixed by the common 
carriers and seeing that they are equal 
and reasonable. The railroads, on the 
other hand, are restrained from doing sev- 
eral things they could formerly do, per- 
haps the chief of the restrictions being the 
so-called “long and short hauls _provi- 
denying them the privilege of charg- 
a shorter 
diree- 


decide 


sion,” 
ing more for a longer than for 
haul over the same line in the same 
tion, as the commission may 
that peculiar circumstances justify a de- 
parture from the rule. Most of the in- 
creases in the commission’s powers, and 
most of the restrictions put upon the ecar- 
riers, are undoubtedly due to changes and 
amendments secured by the Insurgents and 
Democrats in both Houses, and the aet as 
passed was, on the whole, more pleasing 
to the Insurgents than to the Conserva- 
tives who had charge of it. In two re- 
speets it fails to carry out the Republican 
platform. It does not, as that platform 
recommended, permit traffic agreements 
among publie carriers, subject to revision 
and approval by the commission; and in- 
stead of empowering the commission to 
regulate all issues of securities by car- 
riers it merely provides for another com- 
mission to look into that subject and re- 
port.. On the whole, however, the act 
marks a decided advance in our legisla- 
tion concerning common ecarriers—an ad- 
vance in the direction of thorough regula- 
tion, on the principle that railroads and 
other common carriers, instead of con- 
tinuing indefinitely to compete with one 
another, tend invariably to compromise or 
combine, and thus to establish monopolies. 
Next in permanent importance we must 
doubtless place the law providing for pos- 
tal savings-depositories. 


save 


business is to be 


Postal Sav- Their 


ings-Banks limited to small accounts 
—not to exceed $500— 


but it seems to be generally expected that 
the aggregate of deposits will soon be very 
considerable. The chief fight concerning 
this measure arose over the question of 
how the deposits should be invested, and a 
compromise had finally to be adopted. 
Five per cent. of all deposits are to be held 
as a reserve fund; sixty-five per cent. will 
ordinarily be entrusted to banks in the 
places where the several depositories are 
te be set up; the remainder is to be in- 
vested in government bonds, and the Pres- 
ident may, in emergencies, such as a war, 
decide to invest the whole in that way, ex- 
cepting only the five per cent. reserve fund. 
It is declared, and perhaps truly, that the 
bond-purechasing provision was put in with 
an eye to the probable setting up in the 
near future of a new currency system, 
which would diminish the present demand 
for bonds, most of which are now held by 
national banks as a basis for note issues. 

Only one conservation bill became a law, 
but that was the one for which there was 
the strongest demand 
and the most immediate 
necessity. It authorizes 
the President at will to 
publie lands from entry, the 
withdrawals to hold good until either he 
or Congress shall take action to nullify 
them. The power thus conferred on the 
President to act promptly in protection of 
the property rights of the nation is one 
which he clearly ought to have. The law 
may probably be accounted a direct result 
of the agitation and excitement over the 
Alaska lands and the  Ballinger- 
Pinchot controversy. . 

Fourth on the list comes the act pro- 
viding that New Mexico and Arizona shall 
be admitted to Statehood 
when they shall have 
complied with certain 
conditions. It was not 
opposed: by either party in either House, 
and was passed by practically unanimous 
for the Republicans had promised 
their platform, the Democrats 


Conservation 


withdraw 


Two New 
States 


votes, 


it in 


thought there was a good prospect that 
the two new States would prove Dem 
cratic, and both parties wanted to plea 
the sparse constituencies which will befor 
long send four Senators and at least tw 
representatives to Washington. But th 
measure invites severer criticism than an 
other of those here enumerated. Neith 
of the two Territories has as yet a larg 
population; neither fair to increas 
its population rapidly. There is a stron 
and reasonable feeling against grantin 
them equality of power in the Senate wit 
great and populous commonwealths lik 
New York and Pennsylvania and Ohio an 
Texas. It is very doubtful, to say th 
least, whether our national governmen 
will be stronger and better for allowin 
New Mexico and Arizona to have such 
hand in it. 

Next in value, 
importance, to 


bids 


though not in politica 
these four “ Taft” meas 
ures—so called becaus: 
Safety in Travef the President had pa 
and in Mines ticularly committed him 
self to them, had even, it 

a way, staked his reputation on them-— 
we should probably put three aets whicl 
ought to have been passed long ago. Tw: 
of them are for the protection of the trav 
elling public. The first requires an inves 
tigation and report concerning every rail 
interstate line, that 
passengers 


accident on an 
causes deaths or injuries to 
This is merely conforming to the usage ot 
Great Britain, whose superiority to om 
own is amply proved by comparing th 
statistics of railroad easualties in the tw 
countries. The second requires the inter 
state railroads to use a number of safety 
applianees. A third law concerns itself with 
the conditions which our miners 
do their uninviting work. It establishes a 
bureau of mines charged with duties of 
inspection, and armed with power to sec 
that reasonable precautions shall be taken 
to protect the lives and the health of the 
miners. 

The act making changes in the plan of 
government of Porto Rico has been so 

little discussed in this 
Election country, and so little as 
Expenses Sociated with the other 
features of the admin- 
istration programme, that it need hardly 
be considered; and the list of the laws 
which the country will take as the ad- 
ministration’s achievement in legislation 
up to date ends, accordingly, with the act 
requiring the publication of all expenses 
incurred in Federal elections. The author 
of the act is Congressman McCall, of Mas 
sachusetts, and he deserves to have his 
name associated with it; but the President 
must also have credit for pressing it 
through at the very end of the session. 
To pass it was merely to give a belated 
national acceptance to a principle already 
accepted by many States, and against 
which little or nothing can be said. In 
its final form it requires publicity only 
after elections. As originally passed by 
the House, it also required statements to 
be made before elections. The Senate is 
responsible for the change, which the 
Democrats and most of the Insurgent Re- 
publicans opposed. 

To these specific and separate laws there 
should be added something accomplished. 
not by a separate law. 
but by a clause in an ap- 
propriation bill. In re- 
sponse to the demand of 
the President, Congress in this fashion 
provided two hundred and fifty thousand 
dollars to pay such expenses as the Tariff 
Commission, already appointed under the 
Payne law, may incur in investigating 
the cost of protected commodities in this 
country and abroad. The purpose of the 
appropriation is expressed in language 
which does not of itself authorize the com- 
mission to make that investigation, and it 
is stil doubtful whether or not the Payn 
law gives the authority. But the Presi- 
dent has so interpreted it, the commission 
has entered on the work, and predictions 
are freely made that we have seen the last 
of the old “ log-rolling ” method of making 
tariffs. ; 


road 


under 


The Tariff 
Commission 
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Animula, vagula, blandula 
Hospes, comesque corporis 
Quae nune abibis in loca? 
Pallidula, rigida, nudula. 

THe Emperor HADRIAN. 


ES, the soul is a strange 
little thing—a wayfarer, 
lonely and cut off among 
alien scenes. It is com- 
mitted to an inevitable, 
instinetive loneliness in 
this surprisingly inade- 
quate world. There is not one of us—no 
not one—who after thirty years’ ac- 
quaintance with himself does not know— 
if he be conscious enough to come to an 
understanding with himself at all—that 
the soul can never have a complete com- 
panionship. Never in the very nature of 
things, since its discipline and its destiny 
is to renounce individuality and become 
again a part of the whole of the undis- 
criminating flux of the universe Chuang 
Tse, the Chinese Mystic, said to the Yel- 
low Emperor: “ Cherish and preserve your 
own self, and all the rest will prosper of 
itself.” 

in the depths of life, at the last portals 
of consciousness where time and timeless- 
ness converge, there are indeed no choices, 
no preferences, no fragmentary snatchings 
and attachments. But on the upper levels 
of human life, the planes upon which, 
for the most part, we live, only casually 
glancing at the long, black passageways 
of mystery that lead into the open, com- 
panionship is the greatest joy and solace 
of the way; it imparts strength and 
courage and force; it doubles vitality and 
preserves power. 














THE AMERICAN WIFE 

It is a saying that Englishwomen are 
better wives and American women better 
mothers, and the reason is easy to find. 
Character and accomplishment are built 
in older civilizations; they grow, in our 
country. The sacrifices of motherhood 
are purely instinctive and natural; they 
grow of their own accord like weeds. The 
ready renunciations of a mother for a 
child are little more than an extension of 
egotism—whereas renunciation and _ self- 
suppression for an equal requires train- 
ing, intelligence, judgment. ‘The natural 
animal loves its young; the trained man 
or woman only is capable, in all the 
snares and shambles of this life, of 
being a companion. The American 
woman sacrifices herself and her hus- 
band to her children. The Englishwom- 
an has enough of the ordered, feudal sys- 
tem still left in her bones to sacrifice all 
the minor members of the household to 
its head. In the main, the children gain 
thereby. It is no service to let a child 
grow up with a sense of being the pivot of 
society; there is no better early lesson 
than to gain a rational conception of 
one’s own small place in the universe and 
to learn to fill it modestly and unassum- 
ingly. The average American child is 
denied this privilege by the idolatry of 
parents who refuse to claim their own 
from him. Of course there are abuses 
of the other system and few of us fail of 
indignation at the tale of that purple- 
faced John Bull who ushered into a shop 
three wan and faded daughters between 
thirty and forty and bought them each a 
dress-length of dull, purple silk because 
it was marked down. There does come a 
time when the individual independence 
should be asserted. But, in the main, it 
takes greater virtues to be a companion- 
able wife than a self-sacrificing mother. 


THE WIFE AS A DRUDGE 

Even in our land there is a large class, 
that which im England would be called 
the lower and the lower middle classes, 
where the wife is the drudge. Having no 
set duties and organized occupations, she 
does everything. She is housekeeper, 
cook, housemaid, laundress, mother, wife, 
dressmaker, accountant, general manager 
and burden-bearer of a family, and unless 
she be a genius over and above these 
things, she will have no vitality left to 
be a companion or a friend to anybody. 


WIVES AS 






She is like the man’s ass who every day 
bore a little heavier burden and ate a 
little less till, just as it reached the cul- 
minating point of usefulness, it went and 
died. This kind of American mother ad- 
vances the world’s work a bit, starts a 
new generation along the way of life, and 
dies before she really has time to become 
aware of herself. 


THE WIFE AS ORNAMENT 

As large a class of American women 
forms our enormous leisure class. We 
have practically no men who belong to a 
leisure class and no society belonging to 
a leisure class; but we have an innumer- 
able army of women, belonging to families 
where the yearly income stretches from 
six thousand to millions a year, who have 
boldly constituted themselves a leisure 
class; a purely ornamental product. They 
avoid household cares and obligations one 
way or another, and settle themselves as 
consumers upon the state. 

“Our women,” writes a foreign-bred 
American woman, looking on with amaze- 
ment, “as a whole, are spoiled, extremely 
idle, and curiously undeserving of the 
maudlin worship that they demand from 
our hard-working men. ... They crowd 
the smarter shops, bent on the American 
worship of ‘everything ready-made’; 
matinées are packed with solidly femin- 
ine audiences. The hairdressers, the 
manicurists, the cafés at luncheon-time, 
are full to overflowing with women—ex- 
travagant, idle, self-centred. Moreover, 
the always small class of so-called society 
women, per se, work harder and during 
longer hours in their pursuit of 
pleasure than any other women in our 
country.” 

This may seem a_ harsh summary. 
From it, however, one may still derive 
the undeniable fact that we produce more 
self-indulgent women than any nation of 
an older civilization where social position 
and oceupations are mor®@ organized and 
definite. One may, in many of our States, 
find towns of from fifty to a hundred 
thousand inhabitants where there are not 
more than ten to twenty families rich 
enough to form a society or leisure class 
and where the average day of the average 
wife of small professional and mercantile 
men will mean breakfast in bed, a pro- 
longed, elaborate, and luxuriant toilette, 
a morning bridge party, an afternoon of 
teas, receptions, musicales, classes or 
matinées, an evening of theatres or social 
engagements. A lawyer with an earning 
capacity of from six to seven thousand a 
year keeps an idle and ornamental wife 
on this régime. In France, she would do 
her own marketing and housework, and 
all of her own sewing, would keep all the 
accounts, and save, and end up by making 
her husband a rich man by forty or fifty, 
with some leisure, some side pursuits and 
interests of his own. Apart from all else, 
she would have been, during the years of 
accumulation and work, a real compan- 
ion. Such couples have pursuits, inter- 
ests, and occupations in common, which 
make for a real, wearable friendship. 
Nor is this all the fault of women. Cer- 
tainly all through the South men them- 
selves foolishly encourage the ideal of the 
purely ornamental woman. “When I 
marry,” said a young lawyer, “I shall 
certainly never allow my wife to know 
what my income is. I shall tell her how 
much she can spend, but it is not a 
woman’s sphere to understand a man’s 
business.” This ultimatum, given in a 
room full of men, was received on all 
sides with approval and was, indeed, an 
entirely representative and typical point 
of view. With men so wrong-headed, it 
is perhaps not surprising that women ac- 
cept the irresponsibility thrust upon them 
and confine their efforts to getting all 
they can out of the treasury and leaving 
the responsibility to the treasurer. But 
there is no-companionship between a 
driven and over-worked man _ supplying 
luxuries, and an idle, extravagant, self- 
indulgent woman demanding them. There 
has been no more wholesome tendeney in 
our land than that of the last generation 
of women to become economic units; it 
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COMPANIONS 


BY LOUISE COLLIER WILLCOX 


has made them more cheerful, able, con- 
tented, and, best of all, companionable. 


THE MEANS OF COMPANIONSHIP 

Companionship implies virtue in both 
parties contributing to it. Both must 
have a certain amount to give of cheer, 
strength, humor, sympathy, interest. 
Criticism, except where it is witty, is 
futile. It annoys without correcting, as 
a rule. As Stevenson somewhere says 
wisely, there is one person in the world 
you are to make good—yourself—other 
people you are to make happy, if you can. 


A TALENT FOR COMPANIONSHIP 

There are people born with a talent for 
companionship. They are “at leisure 
from themselves,” harmonious, peace-lov- 
ing, merry, resourceful, able and willing 
to give. They have learned to make shift 
with the fragmentary nature of human 
life without complaining. Energy, vari- 
ety, and choice of experience and a talent 
for imparting, make a good companion; 
the habit of replacing each grace of youth 
as it departs by a grace of culture or 
achievement keeps friendship not only 
intact, but growing and = gaining in 
strength and beauty. : 

One of the main endowments of a good 
companion is cheerfulness. “The King- 
dom of Heaven beiongs to the easy- 
pleased,” as one perfect companion used 
to quote, and because she was easy- 
pleased, because she accepted the uni- 
verse and all that seemed fragmentary, 
imperfect, grotesque in it with ready 
amusement instead of complaint, she liter- 
ally added to the vitality and virtue of 
the world. Burdens were lessened, joys 
doubled, by the cheer and humor with 
which she faced life. 


INTELLIGENCE A FACTOR 

It is one of the annoyances of life that 
one cannot use the term intelligence with- 
out some one mistaking it for intelleetu- 
ality or learning. Now erudition profound 
and varied is apt to make a man or wom- 
an content with his or her own society, 
whereas intelligence, perception, and in- 
sight make them lovable companions. 
Who sees and applies wisdom to the daily 
course is the ideal companion. Women 
quick of perception, keen-eyed, ready- 


‘minded, should make ideal companions 


for their heavier and slower-minded hus- 
bands, and in England, where education 
and training aid the natural endowment, 
they aecomplish it. The Englishwoman 
takes her pleasures with her husband and 
keeps her interests apace with his. She 
takes her holiday with him, leaving the 
children at home or sending them off with 
a governess or tutor. She understands 
politics and is usually an able political 
abettor. She has an insight into her 
husband’s trade and profession, and keeps 
abreast of his interests. She is physically 
hardened by a girlhood in which she 
played tennis, cricket, hockey, and golf, 
and can not only enjoy sports with him, 
but can stand the same hard travel, 
climb the same mountains, enjoy the same 
seas. 

Any observant traveller abroad has 
been struck by the forlorn pursuit of com- 
mon ends of the American husband and 
wife—she haunting the shops and the 
theatres and he vainly seeking amusement 
and resources for which he has had no 
previous training. 

A marriage which is not based upon 
congenial companionship and which does 
not grow into fuller and completer com- 
panionship as the years pass is a poor 
makeshift when all is said; a thing to 
bear to the end as soul-discipline, but a 
warped, misshapen thing, after all. When 
once we realize that, the transitory ele- 
ments in marriage passed, as they swiftly 
do, congenial tastes and pursuits and in- 
terests make its only lasting reality, 
there will be more care taken to train 
men and women alike; instead of empha- 
sizing distinctions, there will be more 
wisely planned marriages and more mar- 
riages like that of the Brownings, more 
women like those who walk through the 
novels of George Meredith. 






















Now— 


the question 
reduces _ itself 
to just this: 
Are you will- 
ing to trust to 
chance in 
buying soda 
crackers, or are 
you going to 
assure yourself 
of getting the 
finest soda 
crackers ever 
made— 


needa 
Biscuit 


a Package 
(Never sold in bulk) 
NATIONAL 


BISCUIT 
COMPANY 
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Woman Suffrage and Temperance 
- GREAT deal 
was aroused by the dis- 
patch saying that at the 

election Denver 
‘gone wet” by the 
of women. The 
waxed 





of comment 


recent 
had 
votes 
+ anti-suffragists 
very sarcastic, and there were many con- 
tributions and editorials in the papers 
asking if this was the way women 
going to bring about temperance reform, 
Now, as a matter of fact, knows 
how the Denver women voted, as both men 
and women put their ballots into the same 
box and the vote was absolutely secret. 
If all the women had voted “dry” they 
could not have carried the election if all 
the men voted “ wet,” latter 
considerably outnumber the but 
the idea of an exact division on sex lines 
is absurd. The two measures proposed— 
prohibition and raising the present six- 
hundred-dollar license to one thousajd 
dollars—were both defeated. Denver has 
long restricted saloons to certain areas, and 
a number of the most objectionable have 
already the public 
sentiment aroused by the recent campaign. 
The the suffrage move- 
ment that 
votes diminish the 














were 


no one 


had as the 


women, 


been closed) through 
leaders of 
with 
liquor traffie, 
influence in polities, and 
enforcement of the laws. to 
regulate it. When they were enfranchised 
in Colorado in 1893 only three towns in 
the State had local option—the right of 
the voters to decide whether they would 
-and now it 


claim — only women 
will 
lessen its 


secure the 


have saloons in their locality 
has been adopted by sixteen counties and 
over fifty towns, and this is universally 
due to woman suffrage. 
The election in Denver was a 
“smashing victory,” in the words of 
Judge Lindsay, of the progressive element 
*machines ” of 


conceded to “be 
recent 


over the corrupt political 
both parties. A number 
form measures were adopted, among them 
the initiative and referendum. ‘The wom- 
en for the first time put up their own 
eandidate—Miss Ellis Meredith—for the 
important office of election commissioner, 


of excellent re- 


to have supervision over all elections. She 
was overwhelmingly elected, on a non- 
partisan ticket, defeating both Democratic 
and Republican candidates and running 
thousands of votes ahead of any man on 
the ticket. For all of these excellent re- 
sults the Denver newspapers give a very 
large share of the credit to women. 


Two Significant Events 
Two events of deep significanee occurred 
during the past month which will have a 


marked effect on the woman-suffrage 
movement. One was the action of the 
great Biennial of the General Federation 


of Women’s Clubs, which took place at 
Cincinnati, in putting this subject on its 
programme for the first time and receiving 
the addresses on it with the highest ap- 
probation. The “This was 
not a suffrage convention, but it was ap- 
parently a convention of  suffragists.” 
There had been no way of knowing how 
the Federation stood on this question, as 
those in control never before had allowed 


papers said: 


it to be presented, but according to all re- 
ports four-fifths of the delegates seemed 
enthusiastically in favor of it. No doubt 
this would be the case in practically all 


organizations of women if the test were 
made. “Women don’t want the fran- 
chise,” is the last ery of the opponents, 
but the only way of proving this is to 


give them a chance to express themselves. 
It was continually said that the Federa- 
tion was opposed, but at the very first op- 
portunity a vast majority showed em- 
phatically that they did want it. Nothing 
could more strikingly indicate the prog- 
ress of this movement than the fact that 
when this Federation was organized 
twenty years ago suffrage clubs were ex- 
cluded in nearly all the States, and now 
the delegated representatives of its almost 
one million members practically endorse 
woman suffrage. In a number of States 
the Federation is working directly for 
the suffrage bills in the Legislature. 


The second epoch-making event was the 
big suffrage parade and outdoor mass- 
meeting in Union Square, New York. The 
present writer has said many times with- 
in the last few years that nothing could 
prevent a “militant” movement in the 
United States, and this was unquestion- 
ably ushered in by this emphatie and un- 
mistakable “ protest” against the action 
of the Legislature in voting against the 
suffrage bill. Almost one hundred auto- 
representing as many election 
districts organized by the Woman Suf- 


mobiles, 


frage Party to work for or against the 
next legislative candidates, were filled 


with the officers, while hundreds of women 
walked in procession, headed by the Col- 
lege Club in cap and gown. It was a 
courageous thing for modest and 
respecting women to undertake, but they 
felt repaid when thousands of people clus- 
tered around the half-dozen stands in the 
park and listened eagerly and respectfully 
to the speeches which they never would 
have gone into a hall to hear. This new 
and aggressive step indicates clearly that 
the older women have lost faith and pa- 


self- 


tience with the conservative methods 
which have failed for fifty years, and 
that the younger women will have none 


of them. They have taken a lesson from 
their English sisters and, while it is not 
likely they will go to such extremes, there 
is no doubt that the college women and 
the working-women—those two new and 
powerful elements in the ranks of woman- 
hood—will utterly refuse to endure the 
insults and disappointments which have 
been continuously imposed upon the older 
advocates of woman’s right to a voice in 
her own government. 


Woman Suffrage Across the Sea 

The sudden and crushing blow which 
has lately fallen upon Great Britain has 
affected all political questions, 
death of the much-loved King 
has brought all warring factions closer 
together and softened the controversies. 
As one of the immediate effects, members 
of Parliament formed a committee 
to try to prepare sort of a com- 
promise suffrage bill which the different 
parties will agree upon and the govern- 
ment will accept. The one they are now 


strongly 
and the 


have 
some 


considering limits the franchise much 
more than the one the women have been 
contending for, but the latter will not 


oppose it. They say very wisely that they 
will accept it as an entering-wedge; that 
it is better for some women to vote than 
for none to do so, and that it will soon 
lead to an extension. Strange to say, 
the bill proposed would give the franchise 
to women who pay rent, but not to those 
who own the property. It is not worth 
while to discuss it until it takes more 
definite shape, but it shows that woman 
suffrage has now become a serious political 
question in Great Britain and its victory 
is near at hand. 

The Parliament of Norway gave women 
the municipal franchise in 1901 with a 
small taxpaying qualification—only the 
payment of a few dollars—and in 1907 it 
conferred the Parliamentary — franchise 
under the same regulation. Now it has 
abolished the tax for the exercise of the 
municipal suffrage, and a proposition is 
already before it to do the same for the 
Parliamentary. It seems to be a case of 
eutting off the dog’s tail an inch at a 
time in order to spare the feelings of the 
opponents—to use a mixed metaphor. 

When Mr. made recent 
visit to Norway and went to the old uni- 
versity at Christiania to receive an honor- 
ary degree, a woman was among the other 
members of Parliament who sat with him 
on the platform. When he went to Stock- 
holm two women were members of the 
Board of Aldermen who received him. 
When the large reception was given him 
in the beautiful Town Hall of Copen- 
hagen seven women members were among 
the City Councillors who did the honors. 
When he reached England he found two 
women on the London County Council, and 
one on the Manchester Board of Aldermen, 
had he travelled farther he would 


Roosevelt his 


and 
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who happens to be of the masculine sex! 


have seen them in similar positions in 
various cities. If he had journeyed to 
Aldeburgh near London he would have 
heard a woman mayor read the proclama- 
tion announcing the death of the old and 
the accession of the new king. In all of 
these places he would have learned that 
women were voters. It is devoutly to 
be hoped that these facts obtained enough 
lodgment in his mind to warm up the 
“tepid” feelings toward woman suffrage 
which he confessed to having before he 
went away. 

Even in Russia a bill has just been 
favorably reported in the Duma to give 
a township franchise to qualified women. 
And while the Russian Duma is taking 
this action the Legislatures of the United 
States are busy voting down measures to 
give any form of suffrage to American 
women! 


President Taft, Education, and Suffrage 


Many of the women who were offended 


at President Taft’s address before the 
National Suffrage Convention will find 
much to soften their resentment in the 


one delivered to the graduates of Bryn 
Mawr College, where his daughter is a 
student. There can be only the warmest 
praise for his spirited advocacy of the 
higher education of women whatever their 
voeation in life is to be. “I utterly dis- 
sent,” he said, “from the view that it 
unfits them for being the best wives and 
mothers; it certainly not detract 
from the power of a woman to make a 
good companion for her husband or to 
train her children up to noble ideals that 


does 


she should have the advantage of the 
higher education. Marriage and mother- 
hood are the normal status for women, 


but this is far from saying that a woman’s 
life is a failure beeause she has not mar- 
ried, or that it may not be a failure be- 
cause married. ... One of the 
great advantages of the higher education 
for a woman is the independence that it 
gives her in the choice of the kind of life 
she is to lead.” 

This is a_ significant and refreshing 
change from the attacks which used to be 
so widely made on a college education for 
women because it would unfit them for 
marriage and destroy the domestie in- 
stincts. All these predictions are now 
transferred to the suffrage, since the edu- 
cation has become so general as to make 
them ridiculous. In the not far distant 
future they will seem just as absurd when 
applied to the voting of women—they do 


she has 





now in all the States and countries where 
they have the franchise. Men are not 
very complimentary to themselves when 
they are afraid to give education and 


liberty to women lest it make them disin- 
clined to marry. If men made marriage 
the ideal state it ought to be, nothing 
could keep women from entering it except 
the lack of opportunity. 


Every Man Must Vote 

A bill is before Congress, which doubt- 
less will become law, to establish the 
citizenship of the Porto-Ricans and give 
every man a vote who can read and write 
or who pays taxes to the amount of $1.50 
a year. Think of this new insult to be 
added by our government to the others 
that have been heaped upon the women of 
the United States! Enfranchising these 
Porto-Rican men, the mass of whom have 
no conception of our institutions, and 
adding them to the great body of ignorant 
Filipino men to whom the ballot has al- 
ready been given, while persistently re- 
fusing it to the educated, taxpaying, law- 
abiding women of the United States! All 
of the negroes have been enfranchised; 
practically all of the Indians; and now a 
ease is in the courts of New York as to 
whether a Parsee from India can be nat- 
uralized. He is chocolate-colored and a 
fire-worshipper, but his lawyers say he 
has as much right to citizenship as the 
thousands of Turks, Syrians, and Ar- 
menians who have been admitted and en- 
franchised. By all means give Bhieaji 
Franyi Balsara a vote, and everybody else 
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ICE CREAM 
AND BE 
SATISFIED 

The best of the best is 


Ice Cream made with 
Hansen's Junket Tablets. 
Easily and quickly made, 
and is the most pala- 
table, easiest to digest, 
and most nutritious of all 
Ice Creams. 


JUN KET 
10 TABLETS 
FOR 
1 Quarts of 

ICE CREAM 
10 cents 


At grocers’ and drug- 
gists. Our Booklet of 
Recipes—Free. 

CHR. HANSEN’S LABORATORY 


500 Hansen Avenue, 


LITTLE FALLS, NEW YORK 














“THE STAR” 


@ Asbestos Pad 


" For Dining 
Tables 


~) 





The original and patented Dining Table Pad. 

Not an imitation. . 

The best Pad manufactured. 

Made of a special grade of Asbestos of suffi 
cient thickness and weight to assure protec 
tion from damage by heat and moisture, 
covered with double-faced cotton flannel to 
make it soft and noiseless. 

Pads and leaves made to fold to convenient 
size to lay away when not in use. 

Doily, Chafing-dish and Platter Mats of same 
materials, size 5 to 18 inches, round, square, 

| or oval. 

Ask your dealer to show you the STAR Pad. 

| All Pads and Mats bear our trade-mark, “ Star.” 

Write for descriptive booklet. 


L. W. KERNEY @ CO. 
| 246 W. 62nd St. - CHICAGO, ILL. 


The Sanitary Dishwasher 


dries and polishes the most 
aseware, silverware—in 3 
nses and sterilizer dishes 
apsuds and rinses them, 
ing all traces of food, 
Hands do not touch water. 
Saves lnbor, time, towels, breakage. All 
metal—compact, strong —lasts a lifetime. 
Write for Free Trial Offer 
and escape the drudgery of dishwashing, 
as hundreds of women have ; read their 
letters in our booklet. Write today. 


National Maching & Stamping Co. 


808 Mack Blidg., Detroit, Mich. 
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SUMMER DRINKS 


BY HELEN 


LAMBORN 





S the principal ingredients of the pop- 
A ier summer drinks, with the excep- 
tion of those made with milk, con- 
sist of fruit juice, they do not 
much food value, yet they are especially 
beneficial during the hot months, because 


possess 


of the prepared syrup, and one quart of 
ice-water. 

Grape mint punch—Cut a block of ice 
ubout six or eight inches square, and 
smooth the top and sides with a hot iron. 
Arrange a spray of mint on top, and re- 

turn to the ice-box, until the 





leaves are well adhered. 














Place in a punch-bowl, and 


pour over it the following: 
One quart of unfermented 


grape juice, one pint of pre- 
pared syrup, and one pint of 
plain or charged water. 

Grape nectar.—This is an- 
other delicious combination 
of fruit juice. ‘To one quart 
of grape juice add one pint of 
syrup and the juice of four 
oranges. Serve with one 
quart of charged water. 

A delightful tea punch may 











RECEPTION COFFEE IN GLASSES 


of the mineral matter and acids they con- 
tain, giving them a wholesome and direct 
effect upon the system. 

With a little extra time and expendi- 


ture one can have at one’s 


be made by pouring two 

quarts of boiling water over 

one-half cupful of tea, and 

allowing it to stand until cold, then strain 

carefully and add three cupfuls of the 
prepared syrup. 

Ginger lemonade.—Cook one-half pound 





disposal a “ foundation ” from 
which a variety of deliciously 
cooling drinks may be pre- 
pared and served at almost a 
moment’s notice. 

This “foundation” or 
syrup is simple to make, and 
when put in a cool place will 
keep from one week to the 
next without fermenting. ‘lo 
three pounds of granulated 
sugar add three quarts of 
water, and let it’ stand until 
the sugar is completely dis- 














solved, stirring occasionally, 
then set over the fire and 
heat gradually until the boil- 
ing-point is reached. Boil ten 
and add the beaten white of one egg, to 
which has been added one tablespoonful 
of cold water; reheat; skim if necessary ; 


minutes, 


CHOCOLATE PUNCH WITH CREAM 


of Canton ginger, one and one-half cupfuls 
of sugar, and the grated rind of three 
lemons in three pints of water for twenty 
minutes. Squeeze the juice from six 

lemons and add to the boil- 











ing syrup; then cool, strain, 
and set on ice until ready to 
use. 

If one wishes a little nour- 
ishment in the form of a cool- 
ing drink, iced chocolate, the 
milk preparations, or the al- 
buminized drinks are ex- 
cellent. 

Chocolate syrup.—Melt two 
squares of unsweetened choco- 
late with two tablespoonfuls 
of hot water, then add one 
cupful of sugar, a speck of 
salt, and gradually two cup- 
fuls of boiling water; cook 
five minutes. Strain and bot- 








THE WORKING OUTFIT 


then add three cupfuls of lemon juice; 
cool, and strain through a piece of damp- 
ened cheesecloth. Pour into fruit-jars 
or bottles, and cork. For a plain lemon- 
ade dilute the syrup with ice- 
water to suit the taste. 


tle. Keep in a cool place un- 
til needed. 
Albuminized grape juice.— 
Put into each glass three tablespoonfuls 
of grape juice, add one teaspoonful of 
erushed ice and the beaten white of one 
egg, and a little powdered sugar. 





Orangeade.—To each glass 
add the strained juice of one 
orange, two tablespoonfuls of 
the prepared syrup, and three- 
fourths of a cupful of plain 
or charged water. Ornament 
the top with thin slices of 
orange, and dust with a dash 
of nutmeg. 

Another simple and deli- 
cious drink is made by adding 
one pint of finely grated pine- 
apple to one pint of the pre- 
pared syrup and one quart 
of water. Set on ice for 
three hours or longer, then 














strain, and serve. 

Nimple raspberry shrub.— 
Wash and pick over two 
quarts of very ripe but perfectly fresh 
berries, place them in an earthen or porce- 
lain bowl, wash, and sprinkle over them 
one cupful of sugar, letting them stand 
two or three hours, then strain through 
a flannel bag. To the juice add one pint 


GINGER LEMONADE AND WAFERS 


Reception coffee—Make one or two 
quarts of strong coffee, according to the 
number of guests you wish to 
strain, cool, then add sugar to suit the 
taste, and set on ice until needed. Serve 
with a spoonful*of ice-cream added. 


serve; 
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As You kead Through 


/his Advertisement- 
Coe ur Rough 
WHC (0 
to the Coupon - 
Then Do as Me Ask 
and Tou Wil 
Never hegret /t 


It Will Not. 
Cost You 


if Occident Flour itse/f does not prove to you in your 
own home and to your entire satisfaction, that it is 
the best and most economical flour you can buy. 

We énow that Occident Flour will give you 
far better results in baking than any other flour: 

And we prove to you that we must know this be- 
cause we agree to refund to you, without argument, 
the full purchase price of any package of Occident 
Flour which you do not find to be all that we claim. 

It is a simple matter to clain—in advertise- 
ments—that any product is the best of its kind. 

But our proposition is a money-back-guarantee 
instead of a mere claim, assuring you of every- 
thing to gain and nothing to lose in trying 
Occident Flour. That is why we can afford to 
rest our case on the guarantee. You need no 





A Word 
to Dealers 


Occident Flour is 
far superior to other 
flours. If you want to 
sell goods that give 
your customers abso- 
lute satisfaction, you 
must carry Occident 


“e : Flour. Write us , 
argument when the prof is yours at our risk.  teday. 
a 
J 4 i 
e: ) 
j » 
oo 
F u 2 y ‘ 3 yal 
T 4 Ede 6 
7 'T>  —Made So Much Better 
by ~ 5 t 
dds OS ted ts Te It Must Cost More 
Explanatory Note: Usually reasons for extra qual- Occident superiority al- 


ity are given in advertisements. It would take a book to 
give the reasons for Occident quality—to explain about the 
hard, glutinous wheats uséd—our unique methods of clean- 
ing, washing and drying these wheats—the many intricate 
processes of separating and purifying the flour particles— 
our laboratories where chemists and bakers study, test and 
safeguard the Occident product. We give you far greater 
assurance of better satisfaction with Occident Flour than 
mere reasons in advertising. We give you the very best 
reasun—proof in the flour itself by trial at our risk. 














ways shows in 


baking. 


Our Offer 


Try a sack of Occident 
Flour, making as many 
bakings as you wish. If 
you are not satisfied that 
itis better than any other 
flour you can buy, your 
money will be returned 
without argument, 

All we ask is that you 
tear off the coupon and 
hand it to your grocer. 
Tear it off now and you 
won't forget. If yourgro- 
cer does not sell Occident 
Flour, he can easily get it 
for you. Ifhe won't, send 
us the coupon or a postal 
giving your own and your 
grocet’s name and ad- 
dress. 


your 






RusselJ-Miller 
Milling Co. 


Minneapolis 
U.S. A. 
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N land belonging to Mr. F. L. Milli- 
Or at Kenberma, Massachusetts, 

stood a large unused stable of in- 
to do with it 
yroblem ot considerable perplexity 
until the 1dea of converting 


artistic design. Just what 


Was a 
to the 


ownel 


























THE STABLE AS IT WAS 


it into a dwelling-house presented itself. 
He consulted a Boston architect, who, 
after a careful study of what at first sight 


BY MARY H. NORTHEND 


A TRANSFORMED STABLE 








was substituted a quaintly at 





tractive hooded porch, and at 
one end of the dwelling a large 


extension was added All these 


alterations changed the old 
building so that one would 
hardly recognize it, yet the 
original outlines were prac: 
tically retained. 

The exterior finish is of 


shingles, stained greenish gray, 
with light green trimmings 
and blinds, and white sashes, 
and the interior is plastered 
throughout and finished in 
hard pine, stained. ‘The walls 
of the first story are covered 
with burlap, and the general 
tone of the woodwork and bur- 
lap is green. The floors 
throughout are of hard pine, 
stained and polished. 

The entrance door opens into 

















a small hallway, trom the end 
of which a simple staircase as- 
cends to the apartments on the 
second floor. From the first landing a 
doorway leads into the kitchen, and be- 
side it another door opens into a large 
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THE 


seemed rather unpromising material, sue- 


ceeded in evolving a house with a surpris- 
ing amount of room and convenient ar- 
rangement. 

The stable was removed from the rear 
of the lot to the front, and turned around 
so that the side taced the front. Win- 


dows of simple design replaced the ugly 
the building, 
the tront and one side spacious 


built. For the old stable door 


monstrosities of 
and across 


original 


plazzas were 


COMFORTABLE BIG LIVING-ROOM 


THE LIVING-ROOM FIREPLACE 


portion of which is set apart as a dining- 


room. The feature of this apartment 
is the great open fireplace arranged 
within) an inglenook and_ built of 


dark-red water-struck brick, with hearth 
of rough red tiles twelve inches square. 
Deep built-in seats, 
beneath, flank it on either and 
form convenient resting-nooks in which to 
while away a leisure hour. ‘To the lett 
of the fireplace is the dining-room por- 
tion, the long dining-table arranged paral- 
lel with the broad triple windows shaded 
by pretty Dutch hangings in tones of 
green and white. Rugs of harmonious 
coloring partly cover the polished floor, 
and the furniture is simple in design and 
chosen solely for comfort. 

Back of the dining-room is a_ well- 
arranged butler’s pantry, and beyond this 
is the large kitchen provided with all the 
convenient equipments of modern house- 
keeping. In the new extension are located 
a large servant’s room, coal and 
closets, pantry, and rear porch, as well as 
three nicely finished bath-houses entered 
from the exterior by a separate entrance. 


side 


wood 


On the second floor are four large 
bedrooms, each provided with a large 
closet. There are also a finely arranged 


bath-room, and a linen-closet. 
The house is lighted throughout with 
electricity. Its cost complete was three 








closet for wraps, brooms, ete. 
‘To the left of the hallway 
is the spacious living-room, a 
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BERTHE MAY’S 


MATERNITY 
CORSET 


is a blessing to 














ae 


womankind. It 
insures ease and 
to the 
and 
sateguards the 
life of the 
expected child. 
It allows the 
mother to dress 
as usual and to 
preserve a nor- 
mal figure. Send 
stamp tor illus- 
— booklet 
10 and 
Het a to 


BERTHE MAY, 125 W. 56th St., NEW YORK 


comfort 
mother 





s~ DEPILATORY 


Highly 
results ar a bsolutely 


Certain in 
harmless 


REMOVES 
SUPERFLUOUS HAIR 
from face, neck, hands and arms 
Will not injure or discvlot the skin, 

or cause eruptions 
Price, postpaid, $1.00 
“HID” 
Used immediately after the bath it 


Destroys all Odors of Perspira- 
tion and ke eps the pores in a healthy 
condition, 

rice, 25 cents, postpaid. 


JACOBS’ PHARMACY CO. 
ATLANTA, GA., U.S. A. 








6 Marietta Street. 


Rugs That Harmonize 
To effectively complete the color 

scheme of any room and add to its 

TH READ decorative value you should use 
AND | Thread and Thrum Rugs. Made in any 


THRUM' | color or combination of colors you 
j desire, of high class wool or camel’s 
RUGS 









| hair~seamless, reversible, heavy and 
durable. All sizes up to 12 feet wide, 
any length. The greatest value you 
ever received for your money Write 
for our color card and price list to 





™ Arnold, Constable & Ce., New York 
THREAD AND THRUM WORKSHOP 
Aubura, N. Y. 


dame + 
“You choose the 
eciors, we'll 
make the rug.’ 











INSTANTLY RELIEVED 


ana lasting comfort 
guaranteed by using 
THE FISCHER 
BUNION PROTECTOR 
It reduces swelling, stops friction and 
irritation, and keeps the shoes in shape. 
Over 260,000 sufferers benefited 
We will send this 
FREE TRIAL sure Bunion Retiét 
on 10 Days’ Trial. No pay if 
it fails. Send size of «hoes 
and i! for mght or ieft foot 
THE FISCHER MFG. CO,, 986 34 St.. Milwankee, Wis. 











Stomach Comfort 
MURRAY’S 
CHARCOAL TABLETS 


Absolutely unmedicated. Prevent fermentation, 
gases, and sweeten - the stomach A bad 
is fited by their daily use. 


in stamps, a full-size 25c. box 
For 10c. mailed for trial. Once only. 











A. J. DITMAN, 35 Astor House, N.Y. 


DAISY FLY KILLE 








placed anywhere, at- 
tracts and kills all flies. 

an, ornamental, 
convenient, cheap. 
Lasts all season. ade 
of metal. Cannot spill 
or tip ee Bs will not soil 














Invitations, Announcements 


he onan Cards and Stamped Sta- 
Elegant Goods from a Beau- 

rices ; print ples upon rec 

aries St; Buliimore, Md. 





Weddin 


tiful Shop at moderate 
Lycett Stationers, "S12 N.¢ 








O all your friends and 







































































O ; : 
— — a neighbors subscribe for 
= 1) = valars r Ac ora , 
| Woe hae! Harper’s Bazar? If 
ee cme Cn prsed | | i not, you can introduce them 
|| — to a good friend and at the 
} ads same time benefit yourself. 
fee eomes 3 If you will secure two new 
|| 3 THE TRANSFORMED STABLE subscribers and, wi their 
1 hames, send us two dollars and 
Covenso | || tH er , a half, we will send you a 
r +4 thousand dollars. This, of course, does not include stencilling outfit, which you 
a ESP om ? the original cost of the old stable; it covers merely the can keep for your own use in 
| 1 5 cost of transforming a useless building into the charm- decorating your home. 
| Piaane - ing house it now is. = =—S ; The stencilling outfit includes 
| Following is an itemized list of its cost: . . h snch 
SS eee Lavine Room six stencils, each 3x6 inches, 
} la 4-Cx ae bh - Masonry ibd 0d. 46wO 624.04 0.004.0645009 5000 RO $475.00 Six tubes of paint,two brushes, 
| 4 f ce, tees! OEE CECT ee ee eee 575.00 d th b-tacks for fastenin 
j H : BONE So cae Sek eran to cieciaG.< Pam Texan een 775.00 and thumb-tacks fo £ 
| : BA cciok cosas avgagion ad eunaes 325.00 the stencil in place while work- 
—= : Plumbing : 400.00 Y te cur- 
—— 7 = tatett ccc cme cce cer eesccecccesesereses np in a ou can e@ecora e-S 
peas 1 270. tains, walls, table-covers, and 
| ee 75.00 
coeh Cat. IN Ss etinre in acransuneasiernaencenas 65.00 portieres with these stencils 
sane ek errr errr tre 40.00 with little labor. Try it. 
THE GROUND PLAN OF THE HOUSE L saa] ; Rea eae 
MADE FROM A STABLE ead coh i Total .....e.ccccscececcesseeeeesee+-§3,000,00 | | Sarver & Brothers, Freakin Sqpace, BN. ¥ 
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SUMMER BAGS 


BY GRACE ALINE LUTHER 












A HINGS occur in unfore- 


“= 
“a “SS seen fashion nowadays 
4 * and quite as a matter of 
: T % course, which two genera- 
A jtions ago would have 

. 4H cheered or chilled our 
ess oa hearts with month-long 


al ticipations. For all these unforeseen oc- 
easions the city shops are filled with elab- 
orately equipped first aids to the unex- 


pected. Every contingency for 
the traveller or the stay-at-home seems to 
have been noted, and appropriate articles 
co'leeted and encased to meet every want. 
{ sfortunately, stay-at-homes can indulge 
i) these far more frequently, as a rule, 
than the traveller, 
part these many devices call for a large 
wnount of space; but there are a few 
$ uply made conveniences which, not be- 
ing open to this objection, should gladden 
the heart of any traveller not satiated by 
the blessings of an elaborately fitted bag. 
Even to such time when the 
articles we picture may take precedence 
over those of larger proportions. 


possible 


because for the most 


comes a 





j A HANDY BAG FOR THE 
\ 

| For instance, there is a very useful 
| rticle we might call a touring bag. Any 


referred materia! may be chosen for this 
ig, Which is made about 18 by 15 inches 
jiu size. Outwardly, it is as any other bag, 
hut inside hidden its 
actual treasures, you'll agree, if your ap- 


are treasures— 


eciation has ever been whetted by some 


portant behind. For these 

asures, the inside of the bag is fitted 
with pockets, each of proper inches for 
the article it is to contain. ‘The arrange- 
ment of these pockets may be seen in the 
illustration, which represents a bag ripped 
apart at the sides the better to exhibit 
the eontents. Here is the list of useful 
things, all neatly packed in small com- 
a shoe-horn, a whisk-broom, a tube 
of dentifrice, a tube of cream, a 
seap-box containing soap, a button-hook, 
a nail-file, a pair of scissors, a package 
of hairpins, and tooth-brush. 


| 

past forgetfulness which left even a least 
| accessory 

t 


pass: 


cold 





A BEACH BAG 


The pockets on the other side contain 
ir-brush, 
ln of 
three separate necessities which are tossed 


h comb, towel, looking-glass, 


talcum powder. In addition are 


in the bag proper, no pockets being pro- 


vided for them: first, a pin-cushion 








black and white ordi- 


with 
nary pins, safety and glass-headed pins; 


well stocked 


second, a little sewing-bag waich holds 
needle, thread (both black and white), a 
roll of tape, a few buttons, and a thimble; 


and, last, a small envelope lined with 
rubber to hold a wash-cloth and nail- 
brush. For a day or night trip by train 


or boat, here are all the toilet requisites, 
all drawn up with a string and carried, 


like one’s knitting, over one’s arm, or 
else tucked into the valise. For motor- 


ing, likewise, such a bag is invaluable. 
Denim or dark-colored linen is desirable 
as a fabrie for the bag, the linen being 
preferable, perhaps, because less bulky: 
in any event, a washable material is ad- 
vised. In the making, be sure that the 
pockets are all good fits for their re- 
spective contents, and the name written 
and outlined on each will save time in 
replacing the various articles after using. 
One little word of warning, too: See 


that your touring-bag is equipped, then 
ignore its existence until the time comes 
for you to take it on your trip. 


Don’t let 





TOURIST OR MOTORIST 


its completeness call to you when at home, 
suggesting that you make use of its scis- 
sors or powder or soap, and thus face the 
fact that just that thing has been left 
behind when in the excitement of the un- 
expected no time is left for eleventh-hour 
inspections. 

So much for the traveller’s convenience. 
Now let us consider the comforts for the 
stay-at-homes. There is a handy little 
bag for one who goes to the bathing beach 
—just the little things so easily forgotten. 

In the illustration, the bag has been 
turned wrong side out and the pockets of 
only one side are visible. In these are 
shoe-horn, black and _ white 
thread, and thimble, hairpins, and button- 
hook. Those on the other side contain 
talcum powder, comb, and mirror, a 
pin-cushion with plenty of safety-pins, 
and a package of needles slipped under a 
ribbon. About 9 by, 11 inches finished is 
a good size for this bag. Any washable 
material is of course quite suitable; its 
object is usefulness and it requires no 
ornamentation. If one goes to take the 
children wading, there is room enough for 
a towel inside the bag, but for the bulki- 
ness of a bathing-suit it is too small. 

There is a bag for the small child who 
goes to dancing-school. It is most useful. 

Out of material like her child’s coat 
a mother made a good-sized bag and lined 
it with white, and placed eight pockets 
along the sides. In these she placed a shoe- 
horn, shoe-thread, and needles. She tied 
white and black spools of linen thread to- 
gether, and to the ribbon so used she at- 
tached the needles, while a thimble was 
also tucked into this pocket. Then there 
was a card of black and white 
buttons, a pair of scissors, and a comb. 
Much peace of mind came as a result of 
this pocket, in which she always tucked 
away an extra handkerchief. There was 
a pocket also for hose. For the slippers 
or shoes she made two separate bags, but 
fastened these together and also tied them 
fast to the large bag so that there was 
never any chance of their being mislaid. 


scissors, 


shoe- 





Thomas A. Edison Has Made 
The Best Electric Still Better 





Our literature points out, and 
you can find for yourself, 
fifty distinct advantages 
in the Detroit Electric 
—all vital to your com- 
fort, and all contributing 
to make the Detroit 
Electric a better value. 


Thomas A. Edison has 
emphasized and crowned 
PaO these advantages by 4 
F fecting , his storage bat- 

Q Edinon, tery. . 

The Detroit Electric is the only 1910 car of 
correct construction and sufficient voltage to use 
the large-size A-6 Edison in all of its nine 
models. 

The superiority of this A-6 battery is so pronounced 
that any car not equipped to receive it can no 
longer be r@nked in the first class of electric-car 
construction. If you buy a car not so equipped, it 
will be hopelessly out of date in another season. 

You should have the book about the Detroit 
Electric. 






You should have the book about the Edison 
battery. 

This battery is made of nickel and steel. By fol- 
lowing the simp!e instructions, it will outlive 


your car, as there is nothing in it to wear out or 
deteriorate. 


The electrolyte is an anti-acid solution of potash 
and water, instead of the destructive mixture af 
sulphuric acid; this insures the battery against 
leakage, breakage or corrosion, 


Has greater capacity ; 225 ampere hours as against 
112 to 169 in the lead type. 


It wed lie idle indefinitely without recharging; 
hig -rate or over-charging will not hurt the bat 
tery. 


Per unit of capacity, the Edison weighs 50°; less 
than the lead batteries 
den on the motor 

less wear on tires 
ciency. 

Write for the Detroit Electric and the Edison 
books. 


whic h means less bur- 
less consumption ol current 
greater mileage efh 


ANDERSON CARRIAGE CO., Dept. HB, DETROIT, MICH. 





This BISHOP (Grand Rapids) 


“FOUR POSTER” BEDROOM SUITE 

will be shipped ‘‘On Approval "(freight Prepaid as stated below), 
allowing five days’ examination in your home, to be returned at 
our expense if not perfectly satisfactory and all you expected. 
It is made of Genuine Mahogany of very beautiful figure and 
carefully matched to show the finest grain effects, and is given 
the piano polish or dull satin finish as desired. 

Drawers are trimmed with either Colonial Wood, Brass or 


Glass knobs as you may prefer. 


We can furnish large bed (full size), 54 inches wide, at same 


price as single bed. 


Tell Us The Rooms You Have To Furnish 


your preference of woods, and the approximate price you wish 


to pay, and 


With No Obligation On Your Part 


we will submit illustrations and prices of the best and 


styles in dependable furniture. 


You can furnish your home complete at once, or by selecting 
from time to time, being sure of artistic and harmonious results 
at prices which save you one-third the average retail cost. 
location is in the center of the wor!d’s furniture industry, and 
our quick cash sales, direct from Grand Rapids, *‘ The Paris of 
the Furniture Styles,” make our low prices possible. 


Bishop’s Book of Correct Furniture Styles " 






e210 
\ } 


latest 


Our 





eog.o0 


illustrates and describes in detail over 1000 designs of dependable Worth $4 


furniture—has color plates of artistically furnished rooms in Period 


and Modern styles. 


While it costs $1.50 to publish, we mail it to those who ar 
ested in fine furniture on receipt of 25 cents in stamps, which may 


be deducted from your first purchase. 


We ship on 
approval 


prepay 
freight 


to all points east of the 
Mississippi River and 
north of ‘Tennessee line, 
allowing freight that far 
toward points beyond. 


KEFERKENCES: 
Any Grand Rapids Bank 


Worth $50.00 
87.00 


“Companion” Beds. 


BISHO 


It tells how you save one-third in buying direct. 





Worth $50.00 





Each 3 feet 3 inche 


inter 





$57.00 On 


vide. 


Furniture 87 to 99 Ionia Street 
Company Grand Rapids, Mich. 
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SUMMER GOWNS 


BY MARIE OLIVIER 














‘HIS is a season of almost 
worn low 
necks. All under 
twenty have adopted 
them, and the majority 
are becomingly dressed 
i: in them. Shirtwaists, 
the seamless and Breton waists, the after- 
noon dress, all dispense with collars and 
at least the lower third of the ordinary 
necks in the trimmed 
evening frocks 
lace applied 
they are 
where 


again, 


universally 


girls 








sleeve. The dress 
and elaborate garden or 
are often edged with fine 
flatly to form a border; or 
bound flatly with silk, or piped 
a tighter edge is required; or, 
they are fitted with a quaint plain silk 
or linen similar to that 
which forms part of the checked and plain 
linen dress illustrated on page 509. 

The flat neck pleat, varied in all sorts 
of ways and often adjustable, is used to 
brighten or dress the simpler frocks—that 
is, to bring them up to emergency re- 
quirements. One of the prettiest of such 
neck frills forms watermelon- 
pink crépon dress shown in a smart shop. 


chemisette, 


part of a 


as. 
wn 
AND 


iy 


Jit omy 
PH ty 
af | 
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This frill is provided with an upper band 
of English embroidery, through which 
ribbon is run. The frock itself is of cot- 
ton erépon, trimmed with bands of black 
taffeta, which are outlined with a fine 
white The frill here is of white 
tulle, edged with lace. The ribbon which 
passes through the embroidery is of black 
velvet. A lingerie waist lately seen in the 
same shop shows a slightly squared néck 
outlined with open-work lace. 

It is not too much to say that two- 
thirds of the dresses now actually being 
worn by smart girls are given the seam- 
less waist and shoulder, having the sleeve 
in one piece. A great variety of such 
waists are shown in this number of the 
Bazar, giving accurate pictures of how 
such sleeves may be diversified. The little 
dress shown on this page shows such a 
waist in the form of a short brassiére, 
with seams under the arm only, and 
fastening at the back. It is made in 
one with a waist of regular cut, for 
which it serves as a trimming; but in the 
majority. of cases such tops complete a 
dress without under forms, as in the case 


cord. 


2S pS a 


Wa 











GARDEN DRESS OF PALE GREEN LINEN WITH FLOUNCE AND BRASSIERE OF CHANTILLY 


“regulation tie. 


of the linen frock shown on page 465 of 
the July Bazar. Dresses of this type 
are worn also by older women; they 
are provided with adjustable chemisettes 
which may, upon into 
the neck. 

A faney of the moment which girls 
have taken up is the little neck-band of 
bias silk, about a half-inch wide when, 
folded, which is knotted at intervals of 
three inches or soz and finished at each 
knot with the most diminutive of 
buds. Usually such bands come together 
in the front of the neck with a bunch of 
loops, among which a dozen or less of 
these baby buds are mingled. 

Dutch collars, quite elaborately made, 
finished with clusters of such 

flowers, worn in lieu of a 
One of these collars, 
which is a little out of the ordinary, is 
possibly two inches deep, and of hand- 
somely embroidered linen. Around the 
linen portion is a border of Irish 
outlined in turn by a narrow linen edge. 
With this a cluster of green loops is 
worn. A_ fancy too, for large, 
rather stiff neck bows of red, green, black, 
or blue surah, edged with Persian flowered 
material, or tipped with it. The bow 
itself is six or inches wide, and 
narrow, and it is crossed with a stiff little 
bar in the centre and attached by means 
of a patent pin in the back. Some of the 
neck frills are given a neck rim of velvet 
or of taffeta, which is continued in flat 
ends or a made cluster of loops on the 
order of the bands just described. 

The one in which gingham, 
fine as silk and in the prettiest of shades 
and combinations, has been brought for- 
ward for the young girl’s dress. You will 
see frocks of this material in which bright 
checks or plaids are combined with plain 
colors, and finished with a belt or bow of 
jewel-like contrast, such as emerald, 
sapphire, a brilliant yellow, or in the 
linden-green shade which this year is so 
subtly introduced in feminine dress, 

A dress typical of these gingham com- 
binations is of Seoteh plaid in which yel- 
low, green, and black mingle harmoni- 
ously with a deep red upon a bright blue 
ground. To be perfectly exact, the plaid 
trims a foundation gown of old-blue, but 
the bands or folds, the coat-shaped cen- 
tre of it, and the sleeves are of the plaid, 
and catch the eye first of all. The coat 
shape is set into the slim dress form and 
is outlined with glacé-finished black taf- 
feta which defines the coat and is intro- 
duced again as a shallow chemisette. The 
latter is finished in turn with rows of 
silk pipings, fine almost as a_ hair, of 
blue, red, and cream, which is the 
next the neck. Black satin buttons trim 
this frock rather liberally, and are set on 
in small clusters along the border of the 
coat, and of a panél arrangement of the 
skirt below. 

Ginghams with grounds of gray or of 
the “blond” shades seen in cloths, lend 
themselves particularly well to combina- 
tion with bright plaids, and some charm- 
ing frocks of these tones are made up 
with flowered, striped, or plaid materials, 
piped with brilliant blue, red, or green, 
to which are added other accents, such as 
a belt or stiff little bows of the same 
brilliant tone. 

Many flounced hats are being worn by 
young girls, the materials being lace or 
pleated chiffon over lace. Tne forms these 
hats take are extremely diversified, some 
of them being tall, inverted pot shapes, 
with seven or eight inch lace flounces 
draped from the top of the high crown 
and falling an inch or more below the 
brim all round. Festoons of baby rose- 
buds not larger in diameter than half an 
inch are used around the tops of the 
erowns of such lace hats: or, a_ single 
tinted gardenia with foliage is placed at 
the left side of the front. Among the 
pretty hats designed for country wear 
are those covered with tussor in natural 
or dyed tones, which is stretched over 
heavy canvas and finished at most with 
plain stitched bands of self material. 
These take the place in many a girl’s 
wardrobe of the more costly Manila hat. 


oceasion, be set 


rose- 
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seven 
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Burn Away 


Instant relief follows the application 
of that best emollient and antiseptic 
dressing 


CARBOLATED 


VASELINE 


IN CONVENIENT, SANITARY, PURE TIN TUBES 
(Contain No Lead) 
The safest way of using the anti- 
septic properties of carbolic acid, 
combined with the soothing and 
healing comfort of Vaseline. 
For wounds, abrasions, cuts, sores and bruises 
This Vaseline preparation is recognized by 
all physicians as a perfect antiseptic dressing. 
Carbolated Vaseline is only one of the twel-e 
Vaseline preparations that together make a complete 
and safe medicine chest. For each little ailment or 
accident prevalent in every household, there is a 
special kind of Vaseline preparation that is most 
effective and best to use. 
Our Free Vaseline Book 
tells you all about 


Pomade Vaseline 
White Vaseline 
Camphorated Vaselin: 
Porated Vaseline 
Pertumed White Vaseline 


Capsicum Vaseline 

Vaseline Camphorated Cream 

Carbolated Vaseline 

Mentholated Vaseline 

Vateline Oxide of Zinc 

Vaseline Cold Cream Vaseline Camphor Ice 
Each one is a necessity. Their practical utility will save you 
money in doctor's bills, not to mention pains and discomforts. 
Our Vaseline Book describes and tells the special merits of each 
Vaseline preparation and gives directions for its proper use. 


Write for the FREE BOOK TODAY 
CHESEBROUGH MFG. CO. 
Proprietors of Every ‘‘ Vaseline ’’ Product 
18 State St., New York 


London Office 
42 Holborn Viaduct 





takes all the odor 


out of perspiration 


Easy to use. Takes less than 
a half-minute_to apply enough 
to keep the body sweet and clean 
for the whole day and evening. 


Does not irritate the skin, nor check 
perspiration, nor injure the most del- 
icate clothing. 

Has no odor of its own, but gently 
neutralizes other odors. 


25e at drug- and department-stores. 
If your dealer hasn’t “Mum,” send us his 
name and 25 cents, and we'll send it postpaid. 


MUM MFG CO 1106 Chestnut St Philadelphia 


Complexion ?| 
POWDER | 


The Greatest of all Beautiliers 

A Luxurious toilette necessity—cooling, refreshing an! 
assuring a clear, refined, delicate, summer complexior 
It is prepared from purest materials—beau- ——— 
tifying without injuring the skin It is 
the only complexion powder that clings 
—the only one put up in a Wi nm 
Box—retaining all its delicate perfume 
and medication until entirely used up. 
Five colors, Flesh, White, Brunette, 
Cream and Special Pink. 


S0c—Everywhere—50c 











Dept. 229, 19 Quincy St. Chicago 





| SHOPPING BY MAIL 23222" 
experience 
with the lead 


ing shops enables me to give you the best service in 

New York. Send for free booklet. 

HELEN L. DWYER, 1 W. 84th &t., opp. Waldorf, 
Formerly with Arnold, Constable & Co. 
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Away — HERE are novel shades Some ultra women this year have had with a seant twelve-inch ruffle, which is 
Beatties | to be seen in the latest handbags and parasols, as well as leather- often given a band of floral material set 
5 linen tailored costumes finished belts, made of the same linen as a few inches above the hem. The ma- 
tiseptic and gowns, among which their costumes. Belts, however, are often terial, however, is also used for tailored 
are the new Roman reds _ the sole point of color which is introduced suits and motor wraps; also, in lieu of 
and lichen grays, the upon the one-tone tailored gown, and all linen, for long travelling-wraps. It is 


vellows. Whole costumes are made up fine leather, beaded and faney elastie or the silk tussor, and is seen with really 

n these shades and also in black linen, in articles. beautiful handwork upon the collars, 
TIN TUBES the most severe tailor fashion with self- With linen tailored dresses, as with revers, and cuffs. This material is ap- 

faced revers and matching buttons en- the soft, long, one-piece forms, a narrow  preciably cheaper than the silk tussor, Grateful Relief 
. anti- iched- by handsome worked buttonholes — silk underskirt is worn, generally of the and is said to be one more easily treated From the Torture of 
acid, ind pocket corners, and those thousand same color as the gown. This skirt is by the average cleaning processes, whieh 
4 and ind one little bits of exquisite workman- made with a messaline top and ruffle, pos- is a decided advantage to the traveller, or S ul n b uT n 


and bruises to ornament. feta. satiste or lawn skirts are made up has not the facilities for freshenine her with its annoyance and unsightly after 
ized by Nothing could be more distinguished with the same proportions and general summer garments that are available in effects is absolutely assured if Hinds 
lressing. than these monotone linen gowns, many of shape, the idea being to have the garment larger centres. Honey and Almond Cream is con- 
the twelve which are innocent of the simplest band as thin as possible and without a bit of Elderly women’s costumes in dark or stantly used 

a compl te wr tab and depend entirely upon their cut superfluous fulness around the hips. As black ottoman or bengaline are among the Hinds Honey and Almond Cream will pre- 
> ailment or ind fit and finish for their elegance. At a rule these skirts are not more than two latest to be shown with severe tailor vent all the skin troubles of hot weather—will 
_ there Is a the same time, only the few may indulge and a quarter vards wide. finish. They are exceedingly rich when save your complexion and keep the face, neck, 
hat is most in this rich simplicity, always one of There is a new material this year which made up with narrow flat band trimming arms and hands soft and healthy. This Sum- 


Book 


aseline combine touches of color or “ reliefs” in 

. the way of embroidery on facings. Le 
seline Combinations are seen, such as straw- ) Honey and Almond { 
ae berry linen with narrow cuffs and revers f a = 
will save you f black linen, of moiré, or of tussor. ( : FAM 
discomfoi's. Buff upon blue, white on blue, and any | 

we l he ‘e white linen may be ‘ 
} proper use, color upon te pure white Se every day. Apply it gently night and mom- 
IDAY used in the way of a plain binding o ing as well as before and after exposure to sun 





—— models are rather conventional and are : ! 
eit Hl “athers know it is unequalled afte y 

followed by the majority of American f qu after shaving. 

: a . MA ’ Price 50c.in bottlesontly; pure, refined 

PP) tailors. They are made with side-pleated and sure to accomplish all that it claims. 


dor 


10Nn 


meet at the extreme sides of the back 
. than ind front, where the laps are perhaps 
nough two inches deep. Perhaps the skirt will BORATED TALCUM 
| clean be more readily pictured if described as 
bs pleated at four corners. The width of the 
one skirt is not more than two and _ three- 
> check juarter yards, and it is always short. 
st del- Very smart shoes must be worn with such 
. skirt, and the garments I have re- 
gently narked were accompanied by low ones 
iaving tops of antelope leather with 
oy patent-leather vamps. Worn under a coat 
s his with seamless back, the side seams fall 
a ng about over the point where the pleats 
adelphia fold in, these skirts are extremely graceful. 











wash and peasant blues, 
ind what are called the banana reds and 


ship which in cheaper garments give place 


the most costly of arts; and in the list 
of tailored gowns, and even in the list of 
severely tailored ones, are many which 


piping. White moiré faces some of the 
pure white linen costumes, and taffeta 
chemisettes are given to some of the one- 
piece dresses which, in the main, would 
be classed as severe tailored dresses. 

The walking-skirts in linen, as a rule, 
clear the ground by full tw inches. Prac- 
tically all of them are pleated. English 


-kirts, the pleats turning back from a 
narrow centre-front box pleat and meeting 
in the back where they fasten; but I have 
seen one or two examples of another skirt 
form. which is more individual, though 
perhaps much less likely to be taken up 
popularly. It is a straight garment pleat- 
ed into four wide double box pleats, which 


Another tailored linen garment, which 
is too novel to pass by, though it is an 
iccompaniment rather than a gown 
tself, is the Napoleon cape in lichen gray 
vr Roman red, linen, often in the toile 
sergé (which, being interpreted, is serge- 
inished linen). These capes are some- 
times a full length, sometimes an ankle 


ength, and are trimmed with some sharp Mennen’s, and accept no substitute. 
° - a box fc : 
‘ouch of color, in the way of embroidery GERHARD MENNEN co. "Orcage St. Newark,N.J. 


r soutache upon the military collar. They 
ire picturesque for travelling, whéther by 
notor or train, and make attractive 
‘raps for the cooler evenings. Like some 
f the severely plain (as to outside) 
tailor-made costumes, the capes are now 
and then seen with shot silk linings. 

A noticeable point in the woman’s linen 


sorts of old favorites are coming back into 
favor again, including linked metal and 


sibly, though not necessarily, of shot taf- 


is being used for practical petticoats, and 


which imitates tussor, It is made up 











made up with the same exact and careful 
tailor finish which would be given to linen 


to the sojourner in country places, who 


of satin, and finished with inch buttons 


of crocheted silk. 




































































mer you can avoid all the discomforts of sore, 
parched, irritated skin if you will use 


HINDS 













or wind; you will not be troubled with either 
blistering or peeling. 

If the skin should be already burned, Hinds 
Honey and Almond Cream is delightfully 
cooling, soothing and healing to the fevered 
surface, affording almost instant relief. It con- 
tains nothing harmful and is 

Guaranteed Not to Cause a Growth of Hair. 


Mothers find it excellent for babies’ delicateskin. 


Substitutes may disappoint.—Sold by 
your dealer, or sent postpaid by us if not 
obtainable. 


Write today for free trial bottle. 
A. S. HINDS, 16 West Street, Portland, Me. 




































MENNEN’S 


One Touch of Mennen’s Soothes 
the Whole -World’s Skin 
Positive relief for Prickly Heat, Chafing and 


unburn; deodorizes perspiration. For overa 
quarter of a century it_has been the standard 
toilet preparation. emember to ask for 


The Pioneer Makers of Talcum Powder 
































































ostume this year, however, is that, while _ WOMEN inte rte pe : 
he tailored lines run to the simplest, in en aoe te @ oi outht Patt active 
he dress, it is nearly always offset’ by an ness, that seem to be o 
elaborate hat. This may be in the form otis Mocca ped wate 
of a floral turban, or something built up vents that oily, shiny af 
in the “ nabob ” turban form, of masses of apes. ane ee od 
faney foulard, or tulle, with shot effects; perspiration. Lala 
or, it may take the form of a large, wide- age le y bie 

- crowned hat with a huge bird upon it, Refise Substitutes. 1 

Sew massed and veiled with tulle. This shot White, Pink, of Cream, Sc. a 

e lend effect has even invaded the field of the Read 1c, tor acsabli 

scenes linen itself, of which a few examples have ! BEN. LEVY Co. 

aldorf, met my eye, though invariably in very ex- BP, += 3 
pensive weaves. PLAIN TAILORED COSTUME OF LIGHT ROMAN-RED LINEN, WITH SELF-COVERED BUTTONS | —S——_—_ —— 
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EARLY ell the quaint things of the 
late months, and there are a great 
many ot these in the present year, 
some such de- 


are of floral or caslimere or 
They include queer little 
wraps, some of them almost shawl- 
shaped, fringed with silk or with 


sign. 


silk ruchings which have been 
fringed, and the silk handker- 
chief blouse, which is made up 


most cleverly of several silk 
handkerchiefs having  ban- 
danna 
planned by the seamless- 
blouse model, but usually 
the front 


borders. These are 


close in where 


the corner of one hand- 
kerchief is draped to fall 
into a jabot, with or 
without a silk pleated 
edge. Other border por- 
tions are used for the 
euffs, and  occasional- 
ly for shoulder-straps, 
which take away the 
plain shoulder effect for 
those to whom it is not 
becoming. 

Some of the low walk- 


ing-shoes are even show- 


ing bows of dull, mixed 


silks, rather gray and 
neutral to be sure, but 
sometimes chosen exactly 
harmonize with a dress, a 
hat, or with a_ blouse’ or 
wrap in which similar tones 


are associated. On the other 
hand, smart women are adopt- 
ing low shoes with short uppers, 


of unglazed kid or of suéde or eloth 
and black patent-leather tip, with 


a flat, square bow of ribbon concealing 
the fastenings. The short skirt of the 


day, and the trim, conspicuous shoe, of 


course, demand lovely hosiery, and here, 
too, some of the vaguest suggestions of 
cashmere are found on the costlier Lisle 
and siik articles: but it must be ad- 
mitted that the smart Colonial tie of 
black, brown, or white leather, with fine 
solid-color hosiery which matches the 























so very pretty) 


vet 


less 


the 


sols 


which 


an inch. 
moulded 
more 
leaves a 


black sequins. 
nified contrast .o the irresponsi- 
ble square-topped 
which 
sides these there are parasols with 
- handkerchief tops, having bandanna 


have appeared earlier in the year, it is 
is the wide-crowned, flat- 


brimmed sailor hat stretched with nat- 
ural-ecolored tussor and faced with some 
dark (preferably black) silk and 


edged with a thick border of vel- 


extends over the hat 

edge, both under and upper, for 
The crown is given a 

band of velvet, two or 

inches wide, which 

space of slightly 

than its own width 


above, in which the sides 
of the crown are shown. 
A large bow, not wider 
than the band, is placed 
at the side of the crown 
near the front; this, like 
the band, is of velvet. 
There is another novelty 
in millinery which comes 
at the end of the season, 
ealled the hel- 
and flares 
somewhat 
of the 
the 


which is 
turban, 
over the 
after the 
helmets 
Valkyrs. 
All-black parasols 
with from fifteen to twen- 
ty ribs are among the 
late elegancies. They are 


met 
face 
manner 
worn by 


of satin, usually, and either 
simply 


around 
edges or with 
They offer a dig- 


embroidered 
bordered 


Persian para- 
But 


women carry. be- 


borders, similar to those utilized for the 

handkerchief waists. The handles of all 

these sunshades are notable for their 

length. It may be added that all these 

fancy parasols may be seen in the city 

OUTING BLOUSE OF PLAIN LINEN streets as well as at summer resorts 
where smart women gather. Plain-topped 

dress, is in the best taste for ordinary half-Directory parasols are this year 


shown with 


handles. 


wear. 


Another novelty (which really should 


what 
They are of brilliant silk. 


are called mission 
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A GROUP OF SUMMER ACCESSORIES, SHOWING TIES AND SLIPPERS OF PREVAILING FORMS, BELTS, LINEN COLLARS, AND GLOVES 











Let us send you Free Samples of 


The Celebrated 
Ridgewood Woolen and 
Worsted Cloths ———— 


for Men’s, Women’s, and 


Children’s Wear: 


Broadcloths, 
Suitings, Skirt- 
ings, Trouser- 
ing, Rain- 
cloths, Waist- 
ings, Dress 
Goods, etc., 
etc. We can 
prove to you 
the advantage of buying Direct from the Mill 
any of the above cloths. Samples show latest 
weaves, exclusive styles, our superior quality, and 
our mill prices show the large saving to you. 

We have thousands of satisfied customers, because we 


give “ best value” and save you all intermediate profits. 
Customers often save enough to pay dressmaker's bill. 


Satisfaction Guaranteed 


Write mow for free samples, stating garment planned 
and color preferred. Prices, 64c. to $2.50 per yard, 54 
inches wide. And every yard a bargain. 

Special.— Salona Serge, 54 in. wide, $1.25 per yard, 
is the best all-worsted serge at a popular price for all pur- 
poses. It comes in all the latest shades. Write us to- 
day. We'll send our book, “ Economical Buying,” also 
Samples and Mill Prices. 














Sailing 
Swimming 


THE RIDGEWOOD MILLS, 647 Main St., Holyoke, Mass, 
Automobiling 
Tennis 


SUMMER = 


CREME 
its ete LMON 


Enjoy every summer activity and let Creme Simon 
keep your face, hands and arms clear and white. 
Don’t worry about wind or sun. Let Creme Simon 
protect you. 

For fifty years CREME SIMON has held its place on the 
dressing table of every Parisian beauty. 

For fifty years CREME SIMON has grown in popularity 
throughout Europe. 

For fifty years CREME SIMON has fulfilled every re 


quirement of the lady of taste and refinement. 


Relieves Sunburn 
Prevents Freckles 


Use it and the clearness and whiteness of your skin will 
challenge comparison even as does CREME SIMON with all 
other cold creams. 


It is greaseless. 

It nourishes the skin. 

It is easily removed by cold water. 
It cannot become rancid. 

It softens and whitens the skin. 

It is absolutely pure. 

It serves the whole family. 


mHCrPOAMmA 


Send 10 cents for a liberal sample of our Creme Simon 
Poudre Simon and Savon Simon (worth 25c.). Try it just once 


J. SIMON @ CIE., Offer 401, 2 Cliff St., New York 





Is more than 


soap but costs no more 
LIFEBUOY is the sensible soap 


for the skin because it cleans an 
disinfects at the same time. Its use gives 
sterilized clean-ness; the only perfect clean- 


ness. LIFEBUOY isthebest soap made for 


Toilet, Bath and Shampoo 


It destroys the germs which you can't see 
while removing the dirt that you can see, 
E is a carbolated soap and 


has “that clean smell"’ which distin- 


guishes it from ordinary soaps. 


Se at All Grocers and Druggists 
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Parasol Embroidery } 
_ Made Beautiful } 
A handsome effect can be obtained | | 
one of our number 219, i 

in. Old English. ! } 






¢ in. Seript, or || 
253, 3 in., 1254, 4 in. Block let 
ters on a parasol and embroidering | 





over with silk or cotton. Many 
pretty color combinations wil 
Suggest themselves, all of which 
the most inexperienced sewer can 
produce by the use of REIS 

a FOUNDATION LETTERS. They | 
require no ‘stamping?’ or “filling in”’—you | 
save time, w and expense. 

Don’t ask for Embroidery Forms, Padding Let- | 
ters, ete. Say ‘Give me REIS’ FOUN 
LETTERS" —the only kind that are cus 

teed to retain their shape and appearance 

to be absolutely washable 

Sold in Art Departments Every wie: 
on Send for Booklet cm 


> —e 
REIS" FUNDS" gga 





G, REIS 'RO., 
642 Broadway, 4 ew ¥ 
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nd ia 
- CUT PATTERNS eee 3 
Zi "Tt . 
- | & . he mother of Ruth Chisholm 
ar: NS ap . 
‘ ; (Etna Green, Ind.) found she 
ic could not stand the strain. of nurs- 
T- ‘ 
ing, and was compelled to put baby 
st- , y ar =e ae ; ° n 
£.— When ordering pattetns reader: autioned to send n , 1 addr tect, city, and . .° 
ss are pl icon oe "Romactances may be rn al e, or I for utting of spe on the bottle. Several infants foods 
Be - were tried with poor success. 
ou HE patterns published with this issue three years. The dress is so eapacious 
Lill of the BAzAR are essentially prac that not only the baby, but all its sub- > 
est tical, simple to make, and desirable stantial underclothes, may be tucked safe- 
nd for late summer and early autumn wear. ly into it, and the child be left with limbs S rs | S 00 
Those illustrated in the oval form free to kick about as all healthy 
we are shirtwaist pattern No. 310 and babies want to do. The real Duteh | ith } 
- se] rate skirt pattern No. 404. ‘I'wo character will be given this dress if agreec wit eT from the first feed- 
views of each garment are given made up in denim or heavy gal- ing, Flite Me calitstetei titties mtr thrive, 
‘ed in the illustration. The waist atea, in dust-brown, deep red, or ; 
54 yaitern is suitable for lawn or the peasant-blue which is found as ee cture shows. 
| ‘ I 
4 linen, and, preferably, it in almost all shops. These sie 
4 should be given a severe materials shrink very lit- Hundreds of similar cases prove 
> g ] F 
0- tailor finish. | tle in washing, and wear the strength of our claim that 
he skirt is made with interminably. The buttons c. SS Rak ahead 
ak 1 iree-piece top portion, should be of bone, or, pret- -5 ag ooc added to fresh 
in| is seamed at the side erably, of wooden moulds cow S$ milk is the nearest 
to the waist, forming 4 covered with the same ma- approach to Mother's Milk 
curved hip seam. Of this terial as the dress. “ See 
upper skirt form one-half Shirtwaist pattern No. A generous free sample of Eskay’s (10 feed- 
of the front and one right 311 is issued in three sizes ings) and our helpful book ‘How to Care for 
side are given. The latter for girls of twelve, four- the Baby” will be 
is perforated so that, teen, and sixteen years, re- sent free to any 
where desired, a seam may spectively. The back is mother on fe- 
appear at the right side made with three pleats on quest. May 
» correspond with the each side, turning outward we send yours 
N side opening which will be from a plain centre por- to-day? If con- 
ven in the illustration. tion. A strap, slightly less venient use - the 
(ne-sided effects, however. than two inches wide (and attached ¢ou- 
oa ive looked upon as smart varying a very little in the pon, or a post 
- in the present season, and several sizes) is stitched card will do. 
mon : 
they are becoming to the over the shoulder seams. 
th slender or medium figure. The pattern ineludes the 
n e . . . . 
faking the other illus- turn-over collar which will 
arity trations in the order in be seen in the picture. 
which they come, pattern The skirt shown with 
i (05 is an especially interesting the above waist is called pat- 
will ol It may be purehased in tern No. 405, one of the best of GUE, GenAtet & OUaiieath Gia. O08 Gnktn., 0 
hall three sizes—for boys of four, late models for schoolgirls. It ie ahah ve ce thea neni ia ig nan ‘ 
si, and eight years. It is suitable is issued in three sizes—for girls of t the. ; 
for making in linen or crash, galatea twelve, fourteen, and sixteen years. Name 
or duek; or it may be made up hand- The tabs shown in the illustration Street and Number 
ar somely in tan, cream, or white serge, with wiay be trimmed off if desired, but they | Chey and Seats 
leather trimming, in which fabrics the finish the seams fashionably. The back 
costume would be very smart for early has a box pleat which is carried from hem 
autumn and winter wear. Blue serge for to waist. 
scllool wear can also be used. Pattern No. 607 is that of a conven- 
ot fhe Dutch crawling dress next shown SUIT ae SUMMER pearl tionalized Brittany dress. It is issued 
will prove a boon to mothers. It is issued Waist No. 312. Sizes, 32, 34, 36, 38, 40, and 42 inches bust = in three sizes only—for girls of eight, ten, 
ork age . - “ measure. Price, 15 cents. <e ¢ ~ 
ss in but two sizes, namely, for an infant Of — git No. 44, Sizes, 22, 24, 26, 28, and 30 inches waist “ud twelve years, respectively. The pat- 
eighteen months or less and for a child of measure. Price, 25 cents tern does not include a shirtwaist. 
“WELL KEPT 
NAILS” 
a practical booklet con 
taining f direction 
for keeping the finger 
r nails in perfect condi 
i written by a professional 
H de experience, 
| } 
j r 
4 manicures in the United States). 
| ~ 
i LUSTR.-ITE 
', NAILENAMEL, 25c. 
. € tisfactory and ful 
| u ( brill 
re ' , 
A. FLORIDINE MFG. co. FF 
42 Franklin Street, New York City | 
Prot. lL. Hubert'« 
CREAM 
| , ** The One Ketiable Reautifier ™ 
re es Freckles 
| iy 
} ile 
}} ld be used ir 
‘ i swith Malvina Cream. 
| estimonials, 
| PROE. |. HUBERT, Toledo,0. 
| ALL HAIR ON FACE AND ARMS 
permanently destroyed, 
uaranteed Mme 
| Fulian'sspecifichasstood 
the test 38 years. Ab- 
solutely harmless. No 
| electricity, poison, pain 
; BOY'S COSTUME. No. 605. BABY'S CRAWLING DRESS. No. 606. SHIRTWAIST. No. 311. BRITTANY DRESS. No. 607. | Protected by law. Ac- 
Sizes, 4, 6, and 8 years. Sizes, 1, 2, and 3 years. Sizes, 12, 14, and 16 years. Price, 15 cents. Sizes, 8, 10, and 12 years. a = coumtene. mae 
Z Price, 25 cents, Price, 25 cents. Skirt No. 405. Sizes, 12, 14, and 16 years. Price, 25 cents. Price, 25 cents, New Vork Clty ‘ 
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GOWN OF CASHMERE-PATTERNED SILK 


pearing. ‘Take the first costume illus- 
trated on this page in the light of the 
trend in London and Paris of all the 
fashionable world. There veiled dresses 
still prevail for all dress occasions, in the 
form of sarraus, or, as some of the dress- 
makers now eall their modified garments, 
of chemise overdresses. They are using 
glacé-finished veilings, however, in lieu of 
the mat-finished chiffons of last vear, and 
several layers of them; so that, when a 
green glacé chiffon is placed over one ot 
blue, which itself lies over a film of sear- 
let, the effect is a little more evasive and 
lovely than the shot fabric itself. 

The first costume here given is ot 
cashmere-patterned silk, which ineludes 
shades of yellow, blue, and old-rose. A 
cuirasse of chiffon veils the dress. The 
hem of this cuirasse, like all the hems of 
the garment, is hemstitched on.  Ob- 
serve the quaint little bows down the left 
side of the front. These and the belt 
itself, also a little bow which ornaments, 
or at least accentuates, the back, are all of 
blue satin. 

An underslip of white  handkerchiet 
linen is the foundation on which the 
second dress of this group is built. The 
voke and sleeves are of English embroid- 
ery. The long tunie which is draped over 
this slip is of equally sheer linen, spotted 
with unbleached and rust-colored spots. 
Linen of this color borders the tunie and 
outlines the sleeves, and fringe of the same 
tone weights the overdress. Again, the 
belt is of rust-color, also the tassels 
which ornament the dress at about the 
same point at back and front of the 
waist. 





(ANY of the charming 
dresses shown in the cur- 
rent pages are so typical 
of the best of prevailing 
fashions, in color, fabric, 
and trimming, that it 
seems to me that to de- 
scribe them in detail would be the very 
best way of indicating the important fea- 
tures of the fashions now actually ap- 





The model next shown is one of the 
smart black and white combinations of 
this year. The material is of white voile 
with dots of black larger than a dime. 
The back and the front of this costume 
are exactly alike, except that the skirt is 
seamed in the centre and a large butter- 
fly bow is placed stiffly at the exact 
centre. The individual thing about this 
costume, however, is the manner in which 
the pleated black chiffon veils the hems 
and neck frills. 

Apropos of the thin linen dress below 
many such dresses are accompanied by 
quaint little silk coats in white or pale 
tones, or, it may be, something in marked 
contrast, such as sapphire or emerald. 
The shapes these coats take are endless. 
One just shown me has a_ short waist 
front with partially open side seams and 
a prim habit-shaped-back skirt some 
twenty inches long. This is edged with a 
thin lace frill perhaps an inch and a halt 
wide. The neck is finished flat, with a 
frill of pleated lace extending over it, and 

















TUNIC OF DOTTED LINEN OVER WHITE SLIP 


the two collar points, or, to be exact, the 
two neck points, are added to by long 
sashes of chiffon. These cross over the 
Imist, pass through the open side seams, 
and again cross in the back, after which 
they are brought forward and tied in a 
full bow at the left side of the front. 
The little coatee is of white taffeta, the 
sashes of the palest pink. With these, 
which might be ealled the faney costumes 
of the summer, hats of odd crushed shapes 
are worn, many of which have capeline 
brims in the back and huge bunches of 
willow or ordinary ostrich plumes waving 
out backward, while the front of the 
crown is simply wound with quantities of 
tulle. 


As the season progresses more and more 


sailor hats in rough straw have appeared. 
They have wide, rolling brims, and medi- 
um crowns; and, while girls are wearing 










trimmed has been taken up by older wom- 












trimmed is worn with a dress of the same 
> that contrasts with 





ADIES who have their dressmaking done at 
4 home need not stand for hours, nor undres 
y, at the dressmaker’s request t: 
“Just let me try this once more.” 

The Pneumatic Dress Form Re 
produces your exact fig 
infl: ate d inside your fitte d lining. 


to adapt a toile de 








Z write f« or KF ashion Book 1 
yet to be quite accepted by the many, 





with bands of Persian-figured eretonne ap- 





W hen not in use collapse form and 
pack with upright rods in box buse. 


PNEU FORM COMPANY 
322 Fifth Ave. (at 32d St.), New York 


INAUDS 














as nearly as possible, in silks or silk com- 


Bees A HAIR TONIC“) 





is a Summer necessity to refined 
Prevents dandruff and 
falling hair, overcomes the 
effects of excessive scalp oil and 


are high and of medium 


Delicately Perfumed. 
50 cts. and $1.00 per bottle. 
We want every reader to have our testing 
sample. Write for one to-day. Please enclose 
10 cts. (for postage and packing). 
PARFUMERIE ED. PINAUD 

232 ED. PINAUD Bldg. 
The favorite toilet water for Summer use is 


LILAC VEGETAL. Itis exquisite for hand 
kerchief, atomizer and bath. 6-0z. bottle, 75cts. 


Remember the name— 


P>piNaups 


inconspicuous—a 
bution of pea-sized dots or 






































Every Prospective Mother. 


Made in several styles, and at prices lo 
material and have them made at home 

Send for our Fine Mlustrated Book — 
It's Free to every woman writ- 
Tells all about these skirts, their advantages, styles, 
s of* physicians, dressmakers, and 
When you get our book, if your 





dealer has not yet been supplied with Fine-Forr 
make your selection of material and style, and we will make the 
When you get it, wear it tem days, and 
can dial find it exactly as represented, send it back and 
Skirts — 


If not in need of a maternity skirt, remember ¢ 
dress and walking skirts will positively 








ee” So 0 ene Y. 


) protect you against disappointment we caution 
the Fine-Form Maternity Skirt is th 
on the market, as it is the only skirt ati h cat 
always be made to drape evenly, front and back 
offered will rise in front during development—a fault so bears to 
every woman of refined tastes. 
where for this garment. Its special features are protected by pate 


SILKS 


Direct From 


No pattern can be purchased 











Save you one-third on Broad 





FROCK OF WHITE VOILE WITH BLACK DOTS a a a oe 


_ waiting please state if age'cs 
Auburn Silk Mills, 37 Clark St., Auburn, N. Y. 
TAKES OUT STAI NS 


from all fabrics without rub! ing 
Cleans everything, from laces & 
carpets and wood work- Contains 


one upon the glove itself), with beads 

sewn among the stitches. 

The chamois-finished cotton glove which 
neweomer last year has superseded 
amer for practical wear the Lisle 








HH! 


dealer. If he hasn't it, send his name, and 1'!] send sample, FE EE. 
134 Court Avenue, DES MOINES, IA. 
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LL Paris gowns this year 
are unusual. Some are 
lovely and some so un- 
conscionably ugly as to 
eall out indignant eriti- 
cism. ‘Those most com 
demned are the slim, 

«tie dresses with and often 
tr: mcecetinc yokes, many of which outline 
the neck so perfectly that they suggest 
To add to their ugliness, 
these often end in a tight band about the 
bu-t which obliterates all figure lines, and 
in skirts so tightly banded below the knee 
thit many fashionable women of taste 
are pronouncing them entirely unfit for 
woinen of refinement. Nevertheless, wom- 
en whom none would declare immodest 
are wearing these and 





seamless 


a Jécolletage. 


gowns, houses of 


the best reputation for taste and _ skill 
ecoutinue to develop them, side by side 
with dresses far more quaint and _per- 


haps, from another point of view, as 
queer. 
(hey are banding the latest of the tight 


foulard and shot silk skirts with eight 
or ten-ineh flat bands of Hindu embroid- 
ery, Which is the latest to catch the faney 
of dressmakers. This means a combination 
of dull, frosty gold-thread with Indian 
red, blue, green, and tan, combined in 
hazy and Eastern motifs in such a way as 
to make them harmonize with almost any 
material. Waist tops, which are called 
Breton, but are rich beyond price, are 
made of this solid Hindu embroidery, 
cuirasse portions of a certain class of slim 


also 


dresses, 

but, as an offset to these Eastern 
many women of distinction are 
adopting the styles of the 1850’s and 
of foulard, taffeta, and voile are 
shot effects and trimmings of 
puffings, narrow frills and cord- 
ings, and stiff little or big bows. The last 
gown illustrated on this page pictures one 
of the methods of adapting such narrow 
frills and pipings. It is of scarlet foulard, 
with a white figure upon it. Black satin 
belt and pipings, and a guimpe of scarlet 


fancies, 
gowns 


show ing 
pipings, 


ew) i 


BLACK AND WHITE LINEN COSTUME 





chiffon over another of white nainsook, 
are the trimmings used. 

You will note that the front of the 
waist is diagonally draped. That idea is 


again resorted to in the arrangement of 


the back of the skirt, where a_ loose 
drapery is gathered into the waist, and 
slopes down in a scant ripple from the 


left side to a point corresponding to that 
where the ruffles are seen in the front. 
Here the skirt is gathered into about the 
same size bands, under pipings and frills 
of the same width. The belt is finished 
at the left side of the back with a large 
the wings of which are fan-pleated, 
the centre being strapped with a stiff 
band. The back of the waist is carried 
up to the shoulders, as is the front, but 
it does not the two portions 
being caught together by narrow scarlet 
bands. 

Waist bows are the really conspicuous 
trifle at the present moment, but these, 
to be fashionable, must be odd, and may 
be really queer without in the least de- 
tracting from their fashionable quality. 
Some are very large, and butterfly-shaped, 
with wings of close or loose side pleats; 
but all are crossed stiffly in the centre. 
They are attached at the middle of the 
waist line at the back, or at the 
especially in the latter position, when the 
waist is draped in the one-sided manner 
which just now many affect. 


bow, 


cross them, 


side 





FROCK OF BLUE LINEN WITH RED SOUTACHE 


Again, many of the costumes, even 
when very plain in effect, are more or 


less elaborately trimmed in the back. The 
first gown shown on this. page will illus- 
trate this point, perhaps, better than some 
of the others shown. You will see that it 
is a costume planned in stripes, horizon- 
tal and vertical, with even a bias arrange- 
ment of them edging the collar. It is of 
black and white linen relieved by a collar 
and cuffs of Saxe blue. The curved band 
which you will see in the picture is ecar- 
ried from the shoulder and passes under 
the arm to what would be the position of 
the side-back seams. The back of the coat 





however, and the fulness at 
gathered at the waist 
the space of three or four inches, where 
a strap conceals the line. To this strap, 
and lapping over it, the two ends of the 
eurved front brought, and are 
there attached large buttons. The 


is seamless, 


the centre is into 


band are 
under 


strap itself is of horizontal stripes. 
The simple dress illustrated in the 
centre of the page is of blue linen with a 


shallow Breton top or yoke, covered 


thickly with red soutache. Panels treated 
in the same way trim the sides of the 
skirt and the back of the lower sleeves. 
The belt is of blue patent leather with 


black patent-leather touches. 
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OF SCARLET AND WHITE FOULARD 


either in the way 
thin silks that drape 

patterned muslins, 
into a more and more 
borders prove particu- 
larly effective for tunies and the banded 
skirts, and, indeed, supplant the latter 
where the effect of a band is desired with- 


Bordered materials, 
of foulards, or other 
well, or in cashmere 
are being brought 
general use. The 


out the binding which extremists ajre 
putting at the foot of the skirts. 

Some of the prettiest of the late sum- 
mer evening gowns are of bordered voile, 


the design being hazily traced upon a soft 
background. Waists on the order of that 
shown in the centré of this page are con- 
trived in such a way that the 
forms the upper portion and softens the 
plainness of the seamless 
pleasing way. Upon these gowns, too, the 
thin silk fringe, which varies from a Tom 
Thumb width to one eight or ten inches 
is frequently seen. It is usually 
perfectly plain and made of thin strands 
of silk, so that while adding the least bit 
of weight to a tunie of filmy material, 
it is not heavy enough to cause it to sag. 

The illustration in the centre of the 


border 


sleeve in a 


wide, 


opposite page, the gown of dotted linen 
over a white slip, shows such a fringe. 
Here tassels of the fringe are used also 


at the girdle ends with very pretty effect. 
The Tom Thumb fringe is 
the soft liberty silk searfs for evening use 
in place of wraps. 


used, too, on 
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RUBBER BUTTON 
Hose 


Supporter 
] ‘OR 


BOYS AND GIRLS. 





Easily attached. 
Holds fast. 
Does not tear. 


Consequently saves 

its cost many times 

over in saving of 

Stockings 

—Try them. 
ALL GENUINE 

HAVE THE 

MOULDED RUB- 
BER BUTTON 

AND VELVET GRIP STAMPED ON THE LOOPS. 


WORN BY CHILDREN EVERYWHERE. 


Can be bought anywhere, or sam- 
ple pair, children’s size (give age) 
mailed on receipt of 16 cents. 


GEORGE FROST COMPANY, BOSTON, MASS., U. 8. A. 











Remove That Bunion 


You can do it yourself without 
pain, irritation or inconvenience, 
My bunion plaster removes the 
pain immediately and completely, 
ind, what’s more, it removes the 
enlargement and_ restores the 
natural shape of the foot. It has 
done so in thousands and thou 
sands of cases, and it will do the 
same for you. You probably 
have bought a dozen worthless 
bunion remedies, which did you 
more harm than good, and very 
likely you think there really is no 
bunion remedy that will do you 
any good. ‘To convince you that 
my bunion plaster will completely 
remove the pain and the bunion, I 
am willing to send you a plaster 
absolutely free. All you have to 
your name and address and I will 
yunion plaster. Write today and it 





do is to send 
send you the 
will be mailed to you promptly. 


FOOT REMEDY COMPANY 
3516 West 26th Street - Chicago, Ill. 
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Home-Making, theNew Profession”’ 
Is a 7o-page booklet—it's FREE. Home study domestic science 
courses. For home-makers, we Rng and for well-paid positions. 
Am, School of Home Economics, 609 W. 69th St., Chieage, Ill, 
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ment and utilizing the plain weave as 


trimming for the dotted one. 
In the same way the order of combina- 


tion may be changed that is shown in the Purchasers of patterns are especial: 
second and third illustrations. The plain cautioned to be sure to mention size of 
material may be made up into the body * pattern required in ordering by mat 
of the dress and the figured, light, or Remittance may be made in stamps, mone 
order, postal note, or check. 





ANY of the styles of the moment 
M and those which will prevail for 
months to come call for a dress of 


two materials, often widely different in 
character, color, and pattern. They sug- 
gest all sorts of feasible economies that 
may be practised by the thrifty woman in 














Cut Paper Patterns 


IN THIS NUMBER 


SUMMER Suit, Waist, No. 312 
Price, 15 cents; Skirt, No. 404 
Price, 25 cents; Boy’s CostumE, No 
605, Price, 25 cents; BABy’s CRAaw! 
ING Dress, No. 606, Price, 25 cents 
SHirRtwaist, No. 311, Price, 1 
cents; Skirt, No. 405, Price, 25 
cents; Brittany Dress, No. 607 
Price, 25 cents. 


IN THE JULY NUMBER 


Boy’s Morninc Suit, No. 601 
Price, 15 cents; KNocKABoutT Su!1 
No. 602, Price, 15 cents; GIRL’s 
Morninc Frock, No. 603, Price, 15 
cents; MopiFi—eEp SAILoR Frock 
No. 604, Price, 25 cents; TRAVEL 
LING Suit, Coat, No. 208, Price, 2; 
cents; Skirt, No. 403, Price, 2:5 
cents ; NEw SEAMLEss BLousE, No 
307, Price, 15 cents. 
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DOTTED AND PLAIN LAWN DRESS 


The models here illustrated may be 
copied as they stand, or be studied as 
suggestions for prevailing ways of com- 






































L bining materials. Two, and even three, 
of last season’s dresses thus may be con- 





' OF DOTTED AND PLAIN LINEN OR MOHAIR verted into one good up-to-date one by a SHOWING A CHECKED AND PLAIN EFFECT 
careful consideration of their possibilities. 

the coming month, which is the one in The first frock pictured here gives a com- other fancy material may be used for the 

' bination of dotted and plain fabrics, the stole and yoke. The second model is 

suitable for serge and taffeta or velvet; 

the third may be effectively made in these 


which those of her dresses are likely to 
be planned and made at home which must _ latter predominating; but an _ equally 
be ready for wear at the end of a business good and fashionable effect may be” pro- 


or school holiday. duced by reversing this order of arrange- fabrics also. 








The initial letter illustrated show 
the general style of letter for stamp 
ing handkerchiefs, towels, napkins 
etc. This style of letter, in 15 sizes 
perforated, with stamping powder 
will be sent for 10 cents, any one 
letter. The sizes range from one 
half inch to four inches in height. 





The Embroidery and Stencil Pat- 
tern Catalogue is now ready, and will 
be sent to any one sending 4 cents ir 
stamps. 


Special Patterns 


The Bazar does not have pattern 
of all garment designs illustrated 
Those only are chosen which see1 
especially well suited to general us 
among women of taste. When y: 
see among the fashion illustratior 
any gown of which you would lik 
a pattern, look first in the back page 
of that number and see if this gow: 
is illustrated there as a cut pape 
pattern. If not, write to us ani 
we will tell you whether it is to be 
issued later, and, if not, what the 
price of a special pattern would b: 
In general this price is $2.00 for 
a waist or skirt, and $2.50 for 
child’s costume. These are cut 
your measure as carefully as a dres 
maker cuts a gown. Ten days t 
two weeks must be allowed for 
cutting such a pattern. 









HARPER & BROTHERS, PUBLISHERS 
FRANKLIN SQUARE, NEW YORK 


























GROUP OF SEPARATE WAISTS APPROPRIATE FOR GENERAL WEAR, REPRESENTING THE LATEST MODELS FROM THE BEST WORKROOMS 
No. | is a lingerie waist ; No. 2 a dotted pique design ; Nos. 3 and 4 are linen shirtwaists; and No. 5 a checked taffeta garment 
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INEXPENSIVE PICTURES 


BY MARTHA CUTLER 





























been warned, 
with tears, 
that it is not the part 


Bi YA of wisdom to include 
RO 

% 7@/ pictures) among the 
; Jae 


EK have 
almost 


Christmas and wed- 
&7Y ding gifts with which, 





> 4 

MQO> —LiNy . . 

MK 3 Ee) in accordance with 
eaapie the demands of cus- 


choose to sadden or gladden the 
irts of our friends: that is, not if it 
our sincere wish to gladden them rather 
an sadden them; and not if we wish to 
tain their deep and honest affeetion 
ither than the superficial semblance 
it which is expressed in a strained but 


in, we 


ishing “Thank you.” Most of us, to 
sure, listen to this kindly warning 
th a feeling of pity liberally mixed 
ith seorn for the benighted ignorance 


those who would not weleome with 
artfelt gratitude any masterpieces se- 


taste, 
inspiration to a 


ected by our superior recogniz 


g them as an higher 
nd better taste, even when too ignorant 
» admire and understand them at the 
me. Nevertheless, it is with the warm- 
st appreciation of its others 
iat we pass the warning on, secretly 
ierishing the hope that those dear ones 
ho have inspire us in a 
milar way with the products of their 
uperior taste may take the warning to 
eart and cease to strain both our good 
anners and the capacity of our apart- 


need by 


sought to 


ent storerooms. 











some of the colored photo 
gravures and. prints that 
are to be obtained now at 


Some of 
reproductions ot 
the Dutch interiors by the 
“ Little Masters ” of Holland 
are beautiful in color, lacking 
only the depth of tone to be 


reasonable prices. 


the colored 


found in the originals. There 
are the same dull colors with 
the brilliant light effeets and 


touches of reds and blue. 
Framed in simple black 
frames they are lovely. Most 


colored reproductions are 
made in Germany. The prices 
little than 


those for the carbons of equal 


are very more 


size. The coloring is 
times done by hand on the 
print, and is at other 


some 


times 
done in the printing itselt 
Some artists in this country 
are making a great success in 
coloring photographs, either 
photographs of beautiful 
scenes in this country or in 
England, or of paintings. In 


coloring the photographs of 








REPRODUCED IN MEZZOTINT BY EDWARDS 


either distinetly bad or indifferently good. 
If we haven't a distinct taste in pictures 


we can easily eultivate one by studying 


those we know are good. 











Taste in art improves with as- 
tonishing rapidity with a lit- 
tle study and interest. We 
step up from one level to an- 
with that 
prise ourselves. Before we 
know it we are loving and ad- 
miring the best that there is. 
The pictures on our 
should go up with us. 

Fortunately we can supply 
cultivating 


other strides sur- 


walls 


the means for 
and showing this progression 
without 
financially. We can get photo- 
paintings of 


ruining ourselves 


graphs of the 
the old and new 
beautiful in the soft 
and grays that they 
rival the originals, if we have 
seen them, in our hearts. If 
we never 
wonderful colors of the paint- 


masters so 
browns 
almost 


hope to see the 


ings themselves, we can take 
in the beauty 
of the reproductions. They 
come in all sizes. If we have 


great mn fort 











been able to collect them 





A VERY BEAUTIFUL DUTCH INTERIOR 


Pictures, to be a must be 
ndividual. We may be 
juainted with the personality, tastes, and 


intimate 


success, 
well enough ae- 
nterests of one pr two 
riends to venture upon the difficult task 
f selecting pictures for them that will 


very 


efleet their personalities rather than our 
wn, but the undertaking is a very risky 
me, sefore we try it let us make quite 
ure that our own walls are not open to 
riticism. She who would not be judged 
vy her pictures must beware, since there 
+ every reason why she should be judged 
Whether she realizes it or not, 
looks 
pon her pictures as a reflection of her- 
self, of her taste, her interests, and her 
personality as a whole. She should dread 
is much to have a acquaintance 
notice one of her pictures of which she is 
book upon her 
ashamed to 


v them. 


very one who enters her house 


new 


not proud as to open a 
library table which she is 
have there. 
Moreover, if we 
joy of our surroundings we 
in the midst of pictures and books that 
Because a picture 
has hung in a certain place for vears, be- 
cause some unfortunate friend has given 
it to us, or because we have no other to 


wish to get the full 
should live 


we love and admire. 


take its place, is no excuse for its exist- 
enee. It is far better to have bare walls 
than walls covered with pictures that are 


while abroad, 


paintings it is sometimes so 
beautifully done that one in 
stinctively thinks of a colored 
mezzotint. The 
tirely different from the old crude etforts 


work is charming, en 
with which we are more or less familiar. 
The colored mezzotints after Reynolds, 
Moreland, 
lovely. We 
fully into the 
them 


tomney, Lawrence, ete., are 


must not inquire too care 
‘impression or “ state’ 


of most of unless we wish to pay 


collectors’ prices. If we are getting them 
simply because we love them we need not 
annoy ourselves with the collector’s valua 
tion. 

Most of the 
photograph reproductions of the Duteh in 


colored photogravure 01 
teriors, ete., are framed close with a dark 
frame, but the colored mezzotints after 
the English school, whether real or imita- 
tion, are framed with broad white mar 
gins, showing the inscriptions and narrow 
dull gold frames. 

It is very important to remember when 
vetting any kind of a picture framed, that 
the picture is of supreme importance, and 
the frame subordinate. It should 
harmonize so perfectly with the picture in 
color and style, outlining it and holding 
it so unobtrusively 
torily that one is hardly censcious that it 


The picture must stand out and 


only 


and vet so satisfac 
exists. 
hold the eye, not the frame and certainly 
not the mat. The art 
that this point of view is being held by 


exhibitions show 





adding the value 
their in- 
trinsic beauty, we have been 


of association to 


most fortunate. Prices are 
very reasonable over there. 
Here the regulation  large- 


sized carbon, measuring about 
fourteen inches, 
costs five dollars. The framing 
in a frame to har- 
monize costs about four more, 


eighteen by 
wooden 
but nine dollars is not expen- 


beautiful 
smalier 


sive for a 
The 
much 


picture. 
sizes cost very 
less, and silver prints 
cost very much less than the 
carbons. The picture-mould- 
ings used for the frames are 
getting more varied in style 
and color. The ordinary brown 
frames are made of stained 
oak, but we now have them of 
rosewood, walnut, mahogany, 
ete. Frequently a narrow in- 
ner band of gold is set in be- 
picture and the 
frame. It is still the rule 
that photographs must be 
framed that the 


tween the 





close and 











frames must tone in with the 
darkest tones in the pictures. 

Those of us who have longed for some 
color on our walls as a relief from too 


much brown or gray are rejoicing in 


“THE AGE OF INNOCENCE” BY SIR JOSHUA REYNOLDS 


more and more of the artists, although 
many of them still oppress us with their 
heavy elaborate gold frames. 
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The kind with the 






natural flavor of the 







tomato — keeps 











atter it is opened. 
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KETCHUP 


Made trom luscious, red- 
ripe tomatoes—the pick of 
the crop, and contains only 
those ingredients 


Recognized and Endorsed 


by the 
U.S. Government 


Every one of our products 
is, and always has been, 


Pure and Unadulterated 


The Food Law 
necessary no change in either 
Not 

all 


soups, canned 


has made 


our formulas or labels. 
only our ketchup, but 
our products 
truits, vegetables and meats, 
jams, jellies, 
—are the acknowl edge d 
standard of purity and deli- 
cious flavor. 





preserves, etc. 


Insist upon goods bearing our name. 


Visitors are always welcome 
to every part of our kitchens 
and factory. 






Send for our free booklet 
“Original Menus.” 


CURTICE BROTHERS CO. 
Rochester, N. Y. 
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OUR HOUSEMOTHERS 















Owing to the large number of paragraphs accepted for this department and a.caiting publication, no 
further contributions are desired until October 1st.—Ebitor. 


FHER housemothers with 


Exercising While Dressing 





; aspirations toward long 
lives and a tendency to 
A dumpiness due to much 


4 sewing and little walking, 








Amay find the following 
Horo method of exercising as 
beneficial as IL have done. It is not, 
perhaps, the best, but | have found it a 


system most easily persisted in and one 
that can be 
from one’s 


about which there is nothing 
forgotten, and it does not take 


leisure time 


With a knowledge of how to. stand 
correctly, weight resting on the balls of 
the feet, as a starting-poimt, all one has 


to learn is to dress and undress while 
standing. At first it was impossible for 
me to fasten my shoes without sitting 
down, so I sat on the floor, and in rising 


tried to do so without the help of my 
hands. During my first attempts, I 
found it necessary at times to lean 
against something to recover my _ bal- 


ance, but this I did as little as possible. 
A valuable 
when 


balancing has been 
foot 
any 
and 


lesson in 


learned one can stand on one 
and put a stocking on the other, anu 
from the waist 
bending her 
dread the 


and 


bend 
without 


woman who can 


fasten her shoes 


knees will no longer need to 
that) short-waistedness 


which so 


coming of 
often appalls those of 
whom that they shall 
spend most of their time in sewing rath- 
housework. 


stiffness 
necessity demands 


er than in doing active 
One of the attractive points about this 
way of that not 


need to rise a quarter of an hour earlier 


exercising 1s one does 


each morning, a thing much more easily 
resolved on at night than carried out in 
the morning Then the monotony may 


be varied by inventing new ways of doing 
commonplace One 
ments along these lines will be surprised 
at the clothes 
may be made to 
the exercises usually prescribed by teach- 


things. who experi- 


number of ways in which 


serve as an excuse for 


ers of physical culture. A. F. 
LONDON, ONTARIO. 


Bathing the Children 


LIKE so many mothers, [ experienced 
difficulty in bathing my little ones. They 
did not like the water and would scream 


from the time they entered the bath-tub 
until taken out, frequently sobbing them- 
selves to sleep afterward. 

So I fish of 
all colors, shapes, and sizes, put them in 


purchased one dozen tin 


the bath-tub with plenty of water, and 
let the children accidentally find them. 

Their screams of delight one morning 
told me they had done = so. But | told 
them the fish were never to be touched 
except at their bathing-hour. 

They now look forward to their daily 
bath with great eagerness, and bathing 
hour is a pleasure, both to them and to me. 

SALTIMORE, MARYLAND L. D. 


For Biting the Nails 


I HAVE recently noticed several ideas, 
old and tried, but nevertheless ineffective, 
to stop children from biting their nails. 


Wishing mother in like distress 
could know my simple but successful way 


out of the difficulty. I will tell you how 1 


every 


stopped the habit in my _ four-year-old 
daughter. 
I took some strong muslin and made 


roomy mittens, which after placing them 
on her hands, | sewed about her wrists. In 
her finger 


this way she could not get at 
nails, and yet was not hindered in her 
play. The real cure came when her play- 


mates began to inquire why she wore the 
mittens. 

Humiliation kept her indoors for a while, 
but not for long. In a remarkably short 
time I was able to leave off the mittens a 
little while each day, and it was not very 
long before the habit was entirely broken. 

TacoMA, WASHINGTON. K. B. B. 


The Boy and His Handkerchief 
d HAVE had six sons, and know how hard 
it is to keep a little boy and his handker- 


chief together, so I adopted the plan of 


taking a needle and coarse thread; one 
end of it Ll sewed with two or three 


stitches to one corner of the handkerchief, 


leaving enough of the thread to enable 


him to use the handkerchief with com- 
fort. I sewed the other end to his pocket, 
and it lasted with comfort and conveni- 
ence all day. Many friends thought it 
the best suggestion they had known. The 
thread being coarse required very few 
stitches. N.S. R: 


ARDMORE, PENNSYLVANIA. 


Saving Silk Petticoats 
Tunis year | have been delighted over 
a discovery of mine. ‘To my silk 
petticoats to wear longer than usual, | 
line the front and two sides with muslin— 
the dark skirt with black and the evening 
one with white, from the ruffle up to the 
waist. This keeps it from wearing out 
at the knees so rapidly. Then I 
the outside two finger-deep ruffles pinked 
out on the edge, one at the bottom and one 
slightly above. 
BrRooKLYN, NEw York. M. 


cause 


sew on 


A Place for Dusting-cloths 

My small maid kept me worried all the 
time asking for dusting-cloths. So | 
bought a piece of cheesecloth and made 
up plenty, also making dust-cloth 
to hang in the pantry, kitchen, and up- 
stairs hall. Now I don’t have the worry 
of finding dusting-cloths. She knows just 
where to go, and they ean be washed out. 
Being soft, they do not injure the furni- 
ture. c. @. TF. 

RICHMOND, VIRGINIA, 


bags 


Keeping Hens 
My domestic problem has been to find 


fresh eggs. Although I have paid the 
best prices, we could not eat those we 
bought. We must have them strictly 


fresh, because of my husband’s recent ill- 


ness, so we decided to keep chickens. We 
read of the new intensive system, and 
tried it, this summer, having six pullets 


of good laying strain. It is not much 
work, and we have three eggs a day, and 


often four, which serve for table use. 


The chickens easily pay for their 
food, and table seraps are good for 
them. Our coop is six by three feet, and 


three feet high. The top is a lid, which 
vives ample room to teed, and makes the 
‘Temporarily, 


B. R. 


coop easy to get at to clean. 
it serves the purpose. R. 
CLEVELAND, OHIO. 


My Little Helpers 

WueEN 7 was a little girl, | had to do 
dishes three times a day. 1 still blush 
for the naughty little person who used 
to throw the poor china about, and only 
half the kettles and pans. When 
my own family came | tried to teach 
them to enjoy taking hold in an energetic 
way. My boys were asked to wash dishes, 
and the girls to do all sorts of boyish 
tasks. Children hate sameness and * ruts,” 
and delight in variety. For the last year 
we have had a bulletin of weekly tasks 
posted on the little blackboard in the 
nursery. Every week is quite different 
from the others. The following is a fair 
sample of the bulletin: 

Household Duties for Second 
October: 

John — sweep piazzas and steps every 
day; keep the lawn free from leaves. 

jettv—dust the living-room and 
and water the hens. 

Lena—water the plants, set the supper 
table, and help mother Saturday morn- 
ing. 

Tommie—wash supper dishes and keep 
the kitchen wood-box filled. 

Below the tasks are written the re- 
wards and penalties for the previous week. 
John, twenty-five cents for especial faith- 
fulness; Betty, large slice of chocolate- 
cake for not grumbling over mending 
stockings: Tommie, no dessert all week, 
because he neglected the hens; Lena, per- 
mission to invite a friend to supper, be- 


wash 


Week in 


feed 








cause she helped so willingly when mother 
Was sick. 

My children are simple-minded enough 
to be delighted with the rewards, and the 
penalties do a great deal of good. M. D. 

CLINTON, MASSACHUSETTS. 

Preserving in the Fireless Cooker 
For two summers, I have followed a 
royal road to success in putting up fruit. 

Apples peeled and cut, dropped at once 


in cold water in the fireless-cooker kettle 
—just enough water to cover the apples— 
boiled one minute over the fire, then 


placed in the fireless cooker, are thorough- 
ly done in two hours. Lift from the water, 
add and 
delicious apple sauce is the result. 

Take the water in which the apples were 
cooked, strain, and proceed as usual with 


sweeten, spices if so desired, 


jelly-making. I have done this for two 
summers with never a failure. 
In preserving other large fruits, the 


same method is used; the fruit placed in 
heated and a syrup made of the 
water in which it sugar; 
pour boiling hot over the fruit and seal. 
Even if the fruit is left in the cooker sey- 
eral hours, it does not lose color or shape. 

To put up berries and cherries, all but 


jars, 


was cooked and 


strawberries, fill hot jars with the cold 
fruit, pour over it a_ boiling syrup of 
sugar and water, seal and place in the 
fireless-cooker kettle, with cold water up 


to the neck of the jars, bring to the boil- 
ing-point and place in the fireless cooker 


for twelve hours. The fruit will be de 
licious, retaining its flavor and shape. 
HOLLISTER, CALIFORNIA. G. L. 


Individual Accounts 
had to get business expe- 
both had 

capable 
and 


My parents 
rience after their marriage. for 
been reared in homes where 
fathers attended to all the 
the children did not handle any money, ex- 
cept for their own personal use. 

So they that their children 
should begin doing business for the family 


business, 


deeded 


as soon as they studied interest in school. 
Thus, when seven or eight, we began going 
with them to do banking. 
ders, drafts, make purchases, and settle 


send money or- 
accounts. 

We were given a 
various commercial 


drill 
papers- 


in writing the 
-checks, notes, 
money orders, drafts, receipts, etc., so that 
by the time we were twelve we would be 
to the bank or elsewhere to transact 
business my father might have. As 
farmer on an extensive seale, this 


sent 
any 
he is a 
was a great convenience to him, and know- 
ing exactly our assets and liabilities made 
us spend wisely during our college courses 
and caused us to develop into competent 
business men and women. 

We.often hear the remark that the ex- 
travagance of the family caused a certain 
man to fail, and invariably it is a man 
who tells his wife and children nothing in 


regard to his financial standing. Many 
times, if these men would be frank, 
honest, and just with their families, the 
failure could be prevented. L. M. G. 
Wuinpsor. ILLINOIS. 
A Garden Hint 
In working the soil the hands become 


so often dirty and necessarily wet that 


gloves are spoiled immediately. Not to 
wear them means injury to the skin, 
blisters, and freckles. I have tried rub- 
ber gloves of the best makes, but they 
are clumsy and sticky. Kid is not to be 
thought of. Cotton is too porous, admit- 
ting dirt and sunburn. | have, there- 


fore, invented a mitten of Canton flannel. 
I wear it when doing rough work, and it 
perfectly serves the purpose of protect- 
ing the hand. Sometimes | wear but one. 
Sometimes two. The 
made of heaviest Canton 
preferably, and long-wristed. 
clude sun and grit, are easily 
(unlike rubber) and easily washed. 
EATONTON, GEORGIA. E. B. E. 


mittens should be 
flannel—eolored, 
They ex- 
removed 
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Newest Fiction 





The Fruit of 
Desire 


By VIRGINIA DEMAREST 


This novel was written by a 
successful author who, entering a 
new field, chooses to remain un- 
identified until the novel is judged 
on its merits. 

A humanly told story that sug- 
gests a profound question, yet 
is different from the ordinary 
problem-novel. Both the hero 
and heroine are normal, likable 
people, but every event, every 
trait of character, leads inevitably 
to a dramatic situation, out of 
which an unusual view of love 
and marriage is developed. 


Post 8vo, Cloth, $1.20 net 


The 
Ramrodders 


By HOLMAN DAY 


“Interest as 
keen and un- 
wavering as 
that of a 
hunter await- 
ing the com- 
ing of a horn- 
lured moose 
is aroused in 
The Ramrod- 
ders. a power- 
ful, important 
narrative.” 


| eee 
RAMRODDERS 


AOLMAN DAY 





This is the 
opinion of the Boston Globe, which 
adds: “And not since David 


Hlarum days has such genuine, 
smile-making, back-on-the-soil 
humor been found between the 
covers of a book.’’ The Phila- 
delphia Record says: “ Valuable 
because it presents the men who 
are playing the game of politics in 
every State in the Union.” 

Not in years has there been 
a character to equal Thelismer 
Thornton in pointed, quaint, in- 
cisive sayings. He is a Maine 
type pictured full-length in this 
novel, and his philosophy will be 
quoted from Bangor to San Fran- 
cisco. “I'd have played the game 
different with angels—but I 
couldn’t find the angels.”’ 


With Frontispiece. Post 8vo, Cloth, $1.50 


Mary Cary 


By 
KATE LANGLEY BOSHER 


‘* Worthy of being received into 
all the households of America, a 
story that, in time, will be as 
much of a favorite as Mrs. Wiggs 
of the Cabbage Patch.’’—Portland 
Oregonian. 

‘And we like her, really like 
her, and we like the little love- 
story she watches and of which 
she tells us.""—Byffalo Express. 


With Frontispiece in Color. 
12mo, Cloth, $1.00 net 


HARPER & BROTHERS, NEW YORK 
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OUR GIRLS 


BY ANNA OGDEN 














1s space tates 


riter which she believes will appeal strongly to other girls 


Baz a, Franklin Square, New York.| 


which is 
summer is 


INEW © sachet 
“timely ” for 
made of inch-wide 
colored satin ribbon. 
Take a piece ten inches 
long and fold it together. 
Sew the edges over and 
fine silk. Fill with cotton and 
Turn in the edges and 
«\ up the end. Cut five pieces of rib- 
nm one and one-half inches long. Fold 
over and fasten in a point one end of each 
piewe. Gather the other end, and make a 
little rosette of the five pieces. Fasten it 
in the middle of the little sachet pillow. 


rose- 








over With 


saciiet) powder, 


Cover the gatherings with a buneh of arti- 
ficial rose stamens. These can be bought 


separately of any milliner, Fasten a long 
how-knot of stem-green baby-ribbon under 
the tive-petalled flower. Nothing could be 
more effective. 

Don’t expect your friend to like all 
your other friends. On the other hand, 
dou't. criticise the friends of your friend, 
Browning has told us: 


“Thank God, the meanest of His creatures 

lias two soul sides, one to face the world 
with— 

Qne to show a woman when he loves her.” 


Qur own Oliver Wendell Holmes was 
evel more generous, for he gave each of us 
six personalities. Thus it may well be 
that we see one Mary Smith while our 
friend sees quite another, and that our 
friend perfections in Anna Jones 
quite hidden from our view. 


sees 


Remember that no matter how hamper- 
ing they may appear in individual in- 
stances, the conventions governing society 
are not the result of any arbitrary enact- 
ment. They are the growth of the ex- 
perience of generations. In the main they 
tend to advance the best interests of both 
the individual and that complex organiza- 
tion we call Society. Those who are in 
the game tacitly agree to abide by the 
rules. To break them shows not superior 
intelligence, but a selfish disregard of 
geueral interest. 


\part from any other consideration, it 
is better “form” for a young girl not to 
take wine at a dinner. Some girls afraid 
to be noticeable allow their glasses to be 
filled, though they do not take the wine. 
This is a mistake; it offers temptation 
to the servants, wastes the wine of the 
hostess, and is quite unnecessary from the 
point of etiquette. A simple refusal is 
always understood. 


lf a girl coming into a room full of 
strangers will concentrate her mind on ob- 
serving them instead of wondering what 
impression she is making on them, self- 
covsciousness, that béte noire of the shy, 
will disappear. 


lhe practice of feeing servants in pri- 
vate houses is a matter about which there 
is more than one opinion. It is well, 
therefore, for a guest to find out what is 
the rule of the house. If there is no 
other way, simply ask the hostess. When, 
as is often the case, the habit is disap- 
proved of, there is usually no objection to 
the giving of a small remembrance. It 
may be the ever-useful handkerchief or 
jabot, a roll of baby-ribbon, or some other 
little article that any woman would ap- 
preciate, In instance the hostess 
said, “Oh, don’t give them anything now, 
but send them each a picture post-card 
When you get home.” ‘This was done with 
a kindly word of remembrance on each, 
and the attention gave a pleasure quite 
out of proportion to the amount of time 
and trouble taken to write the messages. 
Whether fees or “remembrances” are 
given to servants, in any ease do not for- 
get to say good-by personally to the serv- 
ants who have been in evidence during 
your visit, and to thank them for the 
services which have either directly or in- 
directly ministered to your comfort. One 
popular girl who visits a great deal never 


one 


r girl readers are invited to fill this department, every other month. 
Each contribution should cover, im not more than 200 words, some special interest or discovery of 





Their contributions will be paid for at the 


Address, Editor Girls’ Department, Harper's 


fails to send her good-by message to the 
cook, who, naturally, in a house where 
there are several servants, rarely is seen 
When fees are in order this 
young woman always remembers the cook 
with the rest. 


by a guest. 


A popular teacher in a small private 
school for girls kept a question-box on 
Saturday evenings 
she was at home to all the pupils who 
cared to come to hear the answers to the 
questions, which were mainly concerning 
matters. Many a useful bit of in- 
formation was conveyed in these informal 
conversations. Simple refreshments were 
served, and the whole delightful evening 
was arranged to enforce the principle that 
“no girl is ever too young to be a lady, 
no lady is ever to old to be a girl.” 

Many a girl, dressing in a hurry 
afterwards, has heard in memory that be- 
loved teacher’s gentle reminder that the 
external marks of a lady are her gloves, 
veil, handkerchief, and The 
haste slackened while a 
handkerehief is the shoe-ribbons 
retied and smoothed out, perhaps 
even a button sewed on a glove, or the 
veil taken off and carefully rearranged 
so that the little under the 
hat trimming rather than on the round 
chin or rounder cheek of the wearer. 


the door of her room. 


social 


long 


nerv- 
fresh 


shoes. 
ous has 
chosen, 


bows 


hole comes 


A girl lately returned from Europe has 
persuaded her family to use smooth red 
tiles, after the Italian fashion, for the new 
floor needed in the dining-room. ‘The re- 
sult seems to be very satisfactory. This 
tiling has the unique quality of looking 
cool in summer and warm in winter. It 
is easily kept clean and is an excellent 
background for rugs, and, moreover, it 
seems to require fewer rugs than a_ pol- 
ished hard-wood floor. 


There was a time when hatpins were 
just plain hatpins, much alike and all the 
same length. ‘That day has passed, and 
now a hatpin should be selected not only 
for its suitability in decoration, but for 
its proper length. The papers tell us that 
in Chieago, a city ordinance has been 
passed regulating the length of hatpins— 
that is, the length to which a pin may 
project beyond the hat. It is a reflection 
on the consideration of women for the 
public that such a law is needed. 


That the pompadour is going out of 
fashion is a matter of congratulation to 
all artists. They realize what a trying 
style of coiffure this was for young girls. 
The new style of softly waved, parted 
front hair, with either a coronet braid or 
coils of hair at the back is infinitely more 
becoming to a fresh young face. 


In these days of freedom in the inter- 
course of young men and young women, 
and when a good many young people have 
more money to spend than was considered 
wise twenty-five years ago, the matter of 
gifts from young men is one that ought to 
be considered more carefully than is some- 
times thought worth while by the young 
people themselves. A gift from a man 
should be hardly more than the expression 
of a desire to pay the girl an attention. 
Candy and flowers seem best adapted for 
that purpose, provided that neither quan- 
tity nor quality conspicuously proclaims 
the great cost. Books and music are also 
allowable with the same restrictions. Of 
course jewelry or any article of dress is 
out of the question. 

The moment a girl is made to feel a 
sense of obligation for too costly or too 
frequent gifts she loses that happy sense 
of independence which is every young girl’s 
right and should be one of her most care- 
fully guarded treasures. Once lost, self- 
respect soon follows. Of course there are 
oceasionally careless or selfish girls who 


freely take whatever any acquaintance 
chooses to offer. Such girls can only 


learn wisdom by some unpleasant experi- 
ence, if, indeed, they are capable of learn- 
ing it at all. 
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BRAINERD and ARMSTRONG 


. EMBROIDERY SILK 


SUCCESSFUL FANCY WoRK 


The following is one sample only from many 


















similar letters that reach us almost daily: 
A LETTER 
“T have taken premiums at the Jefferson Fair 
years The last time 1 wou ten premiums, and the wor 
as done with Brainerd & Armstrong's Si 
WAS. AL W Fort Atkinsen, Wise.” 








need t ivoid 


82" For the same success in your Embroidery ‘ , 
\rmstrong’s, 


cotton and mercerized threads e genuine silk, Brainerd & 
Catalogue mailed Free 


THE BRAINERD & ARMSTRONG CO., 69 Union St., New London, Conn. 
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Marriage 
Weddiuy invitations engraved and printed, trom 
where. 2 sets envelopes, everything complete. 


ing Cardsand Monogram St»‘tionery. Write forsamples. 
The Estabrook Press, 190 T.-emont M., Boston, Mass, 


Announcements 
Engraved se for $5.25 


Latest styles, best quality, prepaid any- 
Visit- 


The 


\WILD OLIVE 
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100 DESIGNS 
THE HOUSEWIFE 


ON TRIAL ALL THE 
REST OF THE YEAR 
FOR ONLY 25 CENTS 






AN ASSORTMENT OF 100 ORIGINAL DESIGNS 


This assortment is made up of the newest and very latest desigus—the kind which are most 
in vogue now. 

Each set of designs is composed of five sheets, 22x22 inches, comprising over one hundred 
designs. Among them are two handsome Shirt Waist Designs, one (tulip design) to be worked in 
outline or solid embroidery, the other (chrysanthemum design) in the popular Coronation Braid. 
One complete pattern (acanthus design) for an elaborate Princess or Shirt Waist Dre One 
beautiful Chemise or Corset Cover. One fine Dutch Collar, one High Band Turn Down and one 
Stock Collar. One three-piece ‘Tea Set for ‘Tray Cloth, three yards of Scalloped Border with neat 
flower dot, one handsome Chatelaine Pocket; set of Jabots, Rabats and Tie Ends; neat design for 
Baby's Dress, Yoke and Cap. Complete Script Alphabet and an assortment comprising a Set of 
Anchor Emblems, Rose Spray, Fleur - de - lis, Wreaths, Corners, Scattered Flowers, Bird, 
Fruit and butterfly designs make up the set. 


FULL DIRECTIONS ACCOMPANY EACH ASSORTMENT 


Full and explicit instructions as tg the style and method of working the different designs are 
included in each set. The whole question of executing the embroidery pattern is made so plain 
that any woman can do the work by simply following the directions. 


WHAT THE HOUSEWIFE IS 


THe Hovusewire is a bright, entertaining monthly magazine, containing many good, whole 
some serial and short stories and helpful articles of unquestioned merit presented in an interest 


Lee, 


ingly instructive manner, It is the largest and best magazine for women published at a popular 
price, and has been recognized as the foremost Women’s Household Magazine by hundreds of 
thousands of readers throughout the land for the last twenty-four years, Among the many val- 


uable departments are: 

NEW FASHIONS, SOCIAL CIRCLE, COOKING CLASS, NEEDLEWOKK, 
EDITORIAL OUTLOOK, LESSONS IN ECONOMY, MOTHER’S REALM, 
HOUSEHOLD HELPs, TALKS ON HEALTH, 





We will send THe Hovusewire on trial all the rest of this year and ALL of the above pat 
terns for only 25 cents. You will surely be delighted with THe Housewirr. Everything that 
goes into THE Housewire is fit to read. Satisfaction guaranteed or money returned. Remit by 
P. O. Order or in Stamps. Address 


THE HOUSEWIFE, 52 DUANE STREET, NEW YORK 
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SOME RECENT BOOKS 


ApMiIrERS of Thomas Hardy will be in- 
terested in the new edition of his works 
recently published by Harper & Brothers. 
The latest volume is Jude the Obscure, 
bound in pliable cloth, with an interesting 
frontispiece. The preface contains a brief 
histor, of the novel, which was originally 
published as a serial story in Harper’s 
Vagazine, beginning in the month of No- 
vember, 1894. This new edition, by the 
way, is the first in which the whole novel 
appears as originally written. 

Another Harper book of edueational in- 


terest and value is How Americans Are 
Governed, by Crittenden Marriott. Dr. 
Marriott tells with great interest the 
story of the powers and organization 


of American government—picturing that 
government in its actual workings instead 
of devoting his space to historical origins 
and evolution. 

1 Holiday With the Birds (Harper & 
Brothers) is the title of a charming little 
volume by Jeannette Marks and Julia 
Moody-—-a book in’ which — bird-lovers 
everywhere will be deeply interested. The 
nuthors their scientific facts in 
the course of a really charming tale for 


present 


Their three characters go swim- 
and 


children 
ming, berrying, 
on these occasions see the birds and learn 
their habits, with the help of grown-up 


motor-boating, ete., 


companions, 


In Cavanagh, Forest Ranger. Hamlin 
Garland makes another appeal to his 
vreat circle of readers. The book, which 


is published by Harper & Brothers, is a 
novel full of power, patriotism, and senti 
ment, and is peculiarly timely just now 
in that its central idea is the holding of 
the Western forest domain against in- 
vaders. The reader may be very sure that 
in developing this idea Mr. Garland does 
the love interest or of 
and dramatie action. 


not lose sight of 
the swift 

Two scholarly works recently published 
; The Philosophy — of 
Enlightenment, by John Grier Hibben, 
and Stoic and Epieurean, by R. D. Hieks. 


need of 


by Seribners are 


Both these volumes belong to a splen- 
did) philosophieal series on The Epochs 


of Philosophy, and both are admirable 


developments of the purpose of that 
series, 

The Studio Book of Decorative Art 
(John Lane Company) is one of the 
Valuable publications of the year. It 


contains a review of the latest develop- 
ments in the artistic construction, decora- 
tion, and furnishing of the home, and it 


is exquisitely illustrated, both in’ black 


and white and with many beautiful 
colored pictures. 
In The Guest at the Gate, by Edith M. 


Thomas (Badger), America’s toremost 
woman poet offers a collection of her best 
and most recent poetry. Miss Thomas is 
head and shoulders above any other wom- 
an poet of her day and country. She has 
never demonstrated this more clearly than 
in the latest volume of her work. 

Warion Harland’s Autobiography (Har- 
will interest the great host of ad- 
mirers of that able and delightful woman. 


Few personalities in this country are more 


pers) 


appealing or more interesting than hers, 


and few lives have been more full of 
honor, action, and work that was worth 
while. In this autobiography she chats 


informally and delightfully of her literary 
. tal . . 


friends, of the stirring episodes of her 
long life, of the Civil War, of Impres- 
sions of the visit of the Prince of Wales, 
and of other matters filling the half- 
century across which she has cast the 
net of memory. Her book should have 


a place in American libraries equal to 
the place its author holds in American 
hearts. 

In Travels in Spain, by Philip S. Mar- 
den (Houghton, Mifflin Company), the 
author has given to the public another of 
his charming books. His volume 
and the Kaqean Islands is still lovingly 
read by travellers, and used as a guide to 
those enchanted His study of 
Spain is as sympathetic and as interest- 


Greece 


islands. 


He goes into the history of the coun 
and her wonderful 
on the whole his book is a story of 
and a 


ing. 
try, 
but 
the Spain of to-day 
story it Is. 


touches on art: 


most absorb- 





ing 
The books of Mrs. John Lane are always 
interesting, and Americans will not soon 


forget the pure humor of her volume, 
The Champagne Standard, Mrs. Lane’s 
latest novel, According to Maria (John 


Lane Company) is as funny as the former 
popular volume. Mrs. Lane is amusing, 
and occasionally a little eynical, but never 
hitter.. For that and many other reasons 
her books are welcome. 
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interest in the Bazar’s great Embroidery 
On the first announcement of the 
THE VALUE OF WHICH IS ALMOST 


widespread 


THE 
Contest is increasing rapidly. 
164 PRIZES ENUMERATED BELOW, 
$1,000, women from near and far hastened to enroll themselves 
With such a long list of prizes each woman has 
a fair chance of winning one, even though her work be not of 
Enthusiastic praise of the idea of the 


as competitors, 


the very highest grade. 
contest and of the designs is the key-note of the letters that 
come in enormous numbers to the BAZAR office, and those women 


cing 
die 


CF cian 


£ 


Aste 


ee 


who do not win a prize will not have wasted the work that t i, 
have done, for they will have beautiful examples of their s\.i|| 
at no cost except that of the time and the materials. 


Each 


woman who wishes to enter the 


Bazar’s contest may 


choose from the designs illustrated below the one she pref: rs 
She may then write to the Bazar and the design will be mailed 


to her free of charge. 


petitor. 


The contest will close November 10, 1910. 


list of pri LOR % 


OUR GREAT PRIZE LIST 


Only one design will be sent to-each com. 


Here is ‘hy 


a a en OR RNIN 50 ao. the ob atlas Sv ic! ay 4. WORG NISEIN GEMS RE RMIEE OS eR SCTAS NAS Sa walnccebasecacew Cees wen $200 00 
ee re NE Soa. sis lcoe Gu Wb NeKes GOES 469 Rad Seas eewNawedlndb o0Se60 ob ee dd weeceadweneuks 100 00 
ne eT 5.6.3 6 46-10 alo snk gwd vB INS oO SIR DAIGGSIESA Wh w hw Rinne u1054-4 Nie aw ale Kew balne¥ o-dalen a 75 00 
en a I Fc a a. 5's-6 sae Wb 6 win ose 98 Wildes ihuceoet Gi hi Nb S001 W' ds AS04416 410s 44H Sebo WS ow bw 50 00 
For the fifth best piece of embroidery ............ A set of the Waverley Novels................ 30 volumes—value, 31 00 
For the sixth best piece of embroidery ............ A ant GF Dickens ss Wt occcc cic cccccccvcces 30 volumes—value, 31 0 
For the seventh best piece of embroidery ......... A set of George Eliot’s Works ............... 24 volumes—value, 31 0 
For the eighth best piece of embroidery ........... A set of Thomas Hardy’s Works ............. 20 volumes—value, 31 00 
For the ninth best piece of embroidery ........... A set of Thackeray’s Works .................. 26 volumes—value, 31 00 
For the tenth best piece of embroidery ........... A set of Mark Twain’s Works ................ 25 volumes—value, 25 00 
For the eleventh best piece of embroidery ......... A set of Oliver Goldsmith’s Works............ 12 volumes—value, 24 00 
For the twelfth best piece of embroidery .......... A set of Useful Household Books ............ 10 volumes—value, 12 00 
For the thirteenth best piece of embroidery ....... A set of Harper’s Master-Tales ............... 8 volumes—value, 9 90 
For the fourteenth best piece of embroidery........ A set of Harper’s Novelettes ................. 8 volumes—value, & 00 


And other prizes as follows: 


50 Subscriptions to Harper’s Monthly Magazine 
value, $1.25 each. . 


100 Subscriptions to Harper’s 


Bazar 


value, $4 each. 


CONDITIONS OF THE CONTEST 


4. All pieces of work must be received at the office of Harper 
& Brothers before noon on November 10, 1910. They must be 
addressed Harper’s Bazar Embroidery Contest, care of Harper & 
Brothers, Franklin Square, New York City, and sent by regis 
tered mail, or by express, charges prepaid. 

5. At the close of the contest, all work, even those pieces 
which are awarded prizes, will be returned to the owners by 


The conditions of the contest are as follows: 

1. Each piece submitted must be the hand work of the woman 
submitting it. No machine work can be entered. 

2. Each piece must be embroidered entirely with silk. 


3. Each contestant must choose the pattern she prefers from 
the eighteen copyrighted Prize Contest Designs shown on this 
sheet. No other pieces can be entered in competition for these 
prizes. 


express, charges collect. 


be announced in the January Bazar. 


An application blank will be sent to any one sending a stamped envelope for it. 


The names of the prize winners will 





PRIZE CONTEST DESIGN A. 
Orchid Centrepiece, size 25x25 inches. 





PRIZE CONTEST DESIGN B. 
Fruit Sofa Pillow, size 18x 18 inches. 


Among the questions askec are some 
that may be easily answered here. 

We shall make no distinctions as to 
which prize a piece of work is entered for. 
All are considered as entered for the first 
prize, and, failing that, the seeond, and 
so oon, 

Even though some of the prize designs 
entail more work than this fact 
will not be a reason for prejudice against 
the simpler ones, 


others, 


However, as would be 
the only fair way, a large piece of elab- 
orate work exquisitely done will naturally 
be placed, in. judging, ahead of a smaller, 
simpler piece equally well done. Quality 
of work will be the first thing considered: 
consequently the winning piece may be one 
of the smallest designs. : 

We make no recommendation as to what 


make of silk should use or as to 18x 


Me yu 


PRIZE CONTEST DESIGN G. 
Snowball Pattern, size 20x 20 inches. 





PRIZE CONTEST DESIGN H. 
Grape Pattern, size 25x25 inches. 





PRIZE CONTEST DESIGN R. 
Conventional Tulip Sofa Pillow, size 


18 inches. 


18x 18 inches. 


eotton, or linen. 


buy the stamped pieces. 


ments have been made 


ori y 
ering. 


for the prizes. 
No entries can 
those made by these designs. 








be considered 


PRIZE CONTEST DESIGN E. 
Red Poppy Centrepiece, size 20 x 20 inches. 





PRIZE CONTEST DESIGN F. 
Conventional Lily Sofa Pillow, size 


whether your work be done on silk, wool, 


We only send the paper stamping }:t- 
tern, which is to be used to stamp 
design on your material. The patterns are 
not difficult to stamp, but among thse 
who will enter the contest there will 
no doubt, many women who would rat/ier 
These the Bazar 
cannot undertake to supply, so arrange 
with art-emb: 
ery dealers all over the country to sell 
these stamped desighs ready for embroid- 
They have permission from Harper 
& Brothers to sell these stamped copy 
righted designs, marked with our copy 
right, to any one who wishes to compete 
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PRIZE CONTEST DESIGN C. 


Conventional Rose Curtain, 
size, 50 inches wide. 


PRIZE CONTEST DESIGN P. 
Double Rose Centrepiece, size 20 x 20 inches. 





inches. 


—————— ll 
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PRIZE CONTEST DESIGN K. 
Jonquil Table Cover, size 36 x 36 inches. 


A few words as to the development of 
the designs in coloring and stitchery are 
given below. 

In developing Design A you may choose 
between the purplish tints called orchid 
shades and the white, cream, greens, and 
browns of the less gayly colored variety 
of flower. The general direction for 
stitchery is indicated on the pattern, and 
the form of both leaves and 
such as to present little difficulty. Im a 
proper arrangement of the colors will 
come the real test, and a_ well-colored 
picture or natural flower should be kept 
at hand to insure a good result. Slightly 
pad the chalice rim and the turnovers of 
the flowers, and embroider in Kensing- 
ton-stitch, using two strands of filo 
around edges, and working in with one. 

The dull rich shades seen in old tapes- 
tries might be borne in mind in selecting 
the colors for Design B. Old-gold, sage, 


blossoms is 


PRIZE CONTEST DESIGN L. 
Conventional Rose Oval Table Cover, size 


PRIZE CONTEST DESIGN I. 
Fleur-de-lis Sofa Pillow, size 18x 18 
inches 





















PRIZE CONTEST DESIGN M. 


Conventional Shirtwaist. 


24 x 36 





PRIZE CONTEST DESIGN O. 


Sweet Peas Panel, size 9 x 14 inches. 


or tan upholsterer’s satin would make an 
excellent foundation, and with attention 
given to the colors of the fruits, se that 
they are rich and not glaring in tone, a 
very sumptuous effect can be produced. 

We advise solid Kensington-stitch with- 
out padding, save in the case of turnover 
portions of leaves. 

We suggest that Design C be worked 
in a conventional manner, the effect of 
both flowers and leaves to be kept quite 
flat. Turnovers of the 
worked solid in setin-stiteh, 
mainder of petals in Carning or tapestry- 
stitch, leaves in darning. Either 
ing or outlining should be laid around 
both leaves and petals. A coarse 
rather than a twisted silk should be used, 


roses may be 


the re- 
couch- 


floss 
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PRIZE CONTEST DESIGN D. 


Passion Flower and Cross: Ecclesias- 


tical Design for Pulpit Hanging. 
Size 15x 17 inches. 





PRIZE CONTEST DESIGN Q. 


Strawberry Centrepiece, 
size 20 x 20 inches. 





PRIZE CONTEST DESIGN S. 
Conventional Oval Table Cover, size 24 x 36 inches. 














PRIZE CONTEST DESIGN N. 
Table Cover, size 36 x 36 inches. 


three shades for flowers and three or four 
for leaves and stems. 

If familiar with ecclesiastical 
work you will know that the embroidering 
of Design D should be done on linen, then 


needle- 


“ent out and pasted with flour paste upon 


the purple silk foundation. The fine 
stitches otherwise will cut the silk and 
the- embroidery will fall apart. A gold 


or silk thread couching will serve to cover 
the cut edges of the linen. Pale lavender, 
purple and white, will be used in the 
flowers, greens for the leaves, and yellow 
or gold thread for cross and monograms. 
A twisted silk is suggested 1or the mono- 


grams, flosses for the remainder of the 
work. Kensington-stiteh should be used 
in flowers and leaves and rays; satin- 


stitch for the monogram and surface darn- 
ing; Spanish laid or Kensington-stiteh for 


the cross. 


| 


| 
| 
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THE BAZAR 


‘ Steadily for forty years has HARPER'S 
Bazar filled the place marked out for it 
by those clear-sighted men who estab 
lished the great publishing-house whose 
name it bears with honor. As a periodi 
cal for American women, it has enriched 
home life, elevated morals, refined man 
ners, and brought cultivated taste to bear 
upon the housewife’s ever-present prob 
lems of housekeeping, dressmaking, child 
training, and the infinite et cetera. To 
read it is to broaden one’s outlook upon 
the world.” The Christian Advocat 


New York 


* Harper's Bazar for April is not only 
the most beautiful home monthly, but it 
reaches the climax of practical worth to 
the home-makers.”— Boston Univ 


Lead . 


rsalist 


“ HARPER’S Bazar sustains its high 
reputation for fascination and interest.”’ 
Advertiser, Trenton, N. ] 


* Harper's Bazar is full of good read 
ing, and is beautifully illustrated.’ 
Western School Journal, Topeka, Kan, 


**We do not know how we can better 
give an idea of the great variety and rich 
ness of the contents of HARPER'S Bazar 
than by giving the titles of the depart 
ments, articles, poems, and _ stories.”’ 
Illinois Farmer and Farmers’ Call, Chi 
cago, Ill. 


‘I notice the new size of the Bazar 
It is the ‘best yet.’ I heartily appre 
ciate it. I buy it for my friends, and I 
buy it for myself. Thanks for all you 
are doing.”—L. M. C., St. Louis, Mo 


“We have looked upon the Bazar as 
a close family friend for more years than 
I can remember, and it always has been 
the Bazar, unlike every other magazine 
in the world, and read first 
always.”’—E. H. H., Bath, Me 


last, and 


‘IT value the Bazar as authority on any 
subject The gowns shown this month 
are simply lovely.”’-—N. M. L., Crozet, Va 


“Have been getting the Bazar for 
eight years and find it invaluable, both 
in literature and household.’’—J. S 
Chicago, Ill. : 


“The Bazar is splendid, and these pat 
terns for the embroidery contest are in 
deed charming.’’—C. F. W., Hillsdale, 
Mich. 


‘We have been subscribers of your 
splendid Bazar for many years, and it i 
my favorite among the many excellent 

agazines. I hope to enjoy it all my 
"—H. McD., Petaluna, Cal 





“There are many kinds of 
course, but I am sure I truly love the 
Bazar, and I know it was never more 
dear to me than it is this year."’"—D. E 


C., Lowell, Wash 


love, of 


‘Tama subscriber to HARPER'S Bazar 
and have only words of praise for your 
magazine."’"—C. B., Marriottsville, Md. 


**T have taken the Bazar since its first 
publication I used to pattern 
from supplement sheets to make 
children’s clothes thirty-five years ayo 
always found them relisble.’”—E. M. B 
Malden, Mass 


“LT have greatly appreciated the Bazar 
for many years, but have never been 
a subscriber until this year.’""—E. M. R. 
Brooklyn, N. Y . 


‘*Let me tell you how imposing the 
last number of the Bazar appeared, and 
how it fulfilled all that you claimed for it 
in its new style and dress. It means that 
you are enabled to make a larger and 
more attractive magazine It is certainly 
true that to do the best work one must 
walk a little in advance of the multitude 
and that one must look up and not down 
Sometimes I feel that in the matter of 
the fashion illustrations you are a little 
too far ahead of the multitude. I value 
your fashions for elderly women. I en 
joy the essays, the stories, the funny 
part. The menus are helpful to those 
who buy all of their food. The column 
on Woman Suffrage I enjoy. I will not 
dissect the magazine, but tell you that on 
the whole it is helpful and uplifting. May 
you live to see even greater successes in 
its editing and general career.’’"—-G. T. P., 


Ghent, N. Y 


take 


HN 


‘Am pleased with the new-style Har- 
per’s Bazar. I have taken it for many 
years, beginning when almost too young 
for such grown-up reading. When I tell 
vou that as a child of ten I enjoyed 
Dickens’ works, you will understand why 
I liked Harper's Bazar at the same age 
I have thirty volumes bound,’”’—A. B 
K., Madison, Wis 

‘HarPER’S Bazar is my favorite of all 
magazines—in fact, I shall never, be with- 
out it.”—O. A., Auburn, Ala 





(Continued from page 488) 

“ He is an artist, Princess.” 

*You think so?” Her voice warmed 
and vibrated; through the vague darkness 
he felt her eyes search his face. 

* Undoubtedly.” 

“Ah. you love him, then?” The voice 
dropped to a great gentleness—a_ gentle- 
ness that touched Blake in a strange de- 
vree. 

“It would be difficult to tell you what 
he has been to me,” he said. “ Our friend- 
ship has been a thing of great value. Has 
he ever told you how we met?” 

“Tle has told me!” Her tone was still 
low—-still curiously attractive. “ And he 
appreciates very highly, Monsieur, the af- 
feetion you have given him.” 

“There is nothing to appreciate.” he 
made answer. “Tam merely a comms 
place mortal who found in him somet’ 
uncommon, The appreciation is mine en 
tirely-——the appreciation of the youth, the 
vitality that he expresses.” 

Ah, but you do yourself injustice!” 
She spoke impulsively > and, as if alarmed 
at her own eagerness, broke off and began 
anew in a soberer voice. 

*T mean. Monsieur, that friendship is 
not a solitary affair. Whatever you dis 
cerned in’ Max, Max must equally have 
diseerned in’ you.” 

*T wonder, Princess!“ He turned his 
gaze from the lights of the city to the 
The hour 
Wis magical, the situation bevond belief. 


rustling trees of the plantation, 
Standing there the baleony, sus 
pended as it were between heaven and 
wonderful, 


upon 
earth, accompanied by — this 
familiar, unfamiliar being, he 
see his own soul—to see it: from afar off, 


seemed to 


and with a great lucidity. “1 wonder!” 
he said again; and the sadness, the dis 
that stalked him in lonely 
moments, touched him brietly, like the 
shadow of a travelling cloud. 

“What do you wonder, Monsieur?” 
Princess! 


content 


The meaning of it ah. 
Existence is such a chase. [, perhaps. 
hunt friendship—and find Max; I, per- 
haps, dream that T have found my goal, 
while to him [ may be but a wayside inn— 
a place to linger in and leave! We both 
follow the chase, but who can say if we 
mark the same quarry’ It’s a puzzling 
world!” 

* Monsieur, it is sometimes a glorious 
world!” So swift was her change of voice, 
so impulsive the gesture with which she 
turned to him, that the vividness of a 
suggested Max startled him. She was in- 
finitely like to Max—Max when life in 

eated him, when he threw out both 
il s mbrace it. 

you look like that, Princess.” 
he eried, “I could forget anything—I 
could take your hand and show you all my 
heart, for you literally are the boy!” 

Briefly, sweetly, Maxine’s fingers touched 
his hand and then withdrew. “ Monsieur, 
n moments, | am Max!” 

‘You are Max, 
swiftly, “ but Max suddenly made posses- 
sor of a soul! I’ve always fancied Max a 
a creature of eternal 


Princess,” he said, 


mythical being 
youth, fascinating as he is elusive—a faun 
like creature, peeping into the world from 
some secret grove, ready to dart back at 
any human touch. Max’s lips were made 
for laughter: his eves are too bright for 
tears.” 
And I, Monsieur?” 

‘You are the miracle! You are the 
clusive creature deserting the green groves 

stepping veluntarily into the mortal 
world.” 

‘Yet, if vou know of me at all, you 
must know that I have left the mortal 
world and am seeking the secret groves.” 

*] have been told that.” 

* And you disbelieve?” 

*T am afraid, Princess, I do. Ah, but 
listen to that!” 

He broke off: they both involuntarily 
raised their heads and looked toward the 
windows of the neighboring apartment. 

“Princess!” he said, delightedly. “T 
wouldn't have had you miss this for ten 
thousand pounds! Has Max described his 
neighbor, M. Cartel? 1 tell you you will 
have a little of heaven when M. Cartel 
plays * Louise *!" 

Very delicately, with a curious human 
clarity of sound, the violin of M. Cartel 
executed the first notes of Louise’s deelara- 
tion in the third act of the opera: 

“ Depuis le jour ou je me suis donnée!” 
One caught the whole intention of the 
composer in the few erystal notes—one 
figured the whole scene—the little house 
of love: ‘he lovers in their Garden of 
Eden, and. below, Paris —symbolie Paris! 


MAX 


“ You know ‘ Louise,’ Princess?” 

* Yes, Monsieur, I know * Louise.’ ” 

All was clear. all was understood in 
that. brief reply. A wide contentment, 
vitalized by excitement, lifted the soul of 
Blake. 

Maxine was leaning forward in thrall 
to the music; her gray cloak had fallen 
slightly back, displaying her white dress, 
her white neck; her hands were clasped: 
her eyes—the woman’s eyes, the eyes of 
mystery—gazed into profound space. 

He held himself rigid; he dared not stir 
lest he should brush her cloak; he scarce 
dared breathe lest he should break her 
dream. <A feeling akin to adoration 
vwakened in him, and as if in expression 
of the emotion, the violin of M. Cartel 
cried out) the supreme confession of the 
enraptured “(est le 


lovers. Louise's 


Paradis.” and Julian's answer, intoxi- 
cating as strong wine. “Now! C'est la 
fo 


rie eternelle, la toute-puissante vie! 

And then, with the whimsicality of the 
artist, the bow of M. Cartel was lifted, 
and sharp. pregnant silence fell upon the 
night. 

Blake turned to Maxine: and. Maxine, 
with lips parted, eves dark with thought, 
niet his regard, 

For one second her thoughts seemed to 
sway to words, her body to yield to some 
gracious, drooping enchantment; — then, 
swiftly as M. Cartel had called up silence 
she recalled herself—straightened her body 
and lifted her head. 

* Monsieur.” she said with a great and 
*L thank you for your 
kindness and = for your companionship 


vet sweet dignity. 


and | bid you good night!” 

The swiftness of his dismissal scarcely 
touched Blake. Already she was his 
sovereign lady: her look a command, her 
word paramount. 

* As you will, Princess!” 

She held out her hand; 
howed over but did not kiss it. 

She smiled, conceiving his desire and 
his restraint. “1 shall convey to Max 
how perfeetly you have entertained me, 
Monsieur; and, perhaps—” Her voice 
dropped to its softest note. 

Blake looked up. 

* Perhaps, Princess—?” 

She smiled again, half diffidently. 
* Nothing, Monsieur! Good night!” 

“Good night, Princess!” 

He left her to the gray mystery of the 
stars, and passed back through the quiet, 
lamplit room and down the slippery stairs 
that led to the mundane world; and with 
each step he took, each breath he drew, the 
words from “ Louise” repeated  them- 
selves, justifying all things, glorifying all 
‘(est la rie eternelle, la toute- 


and taking, he 


things: 
puissunte viel 

Blake must have reached the last step 
of the Sainte-Marie, must 
Indeed have turned the corner of the rue 
André de Sarte, before the creaking of a 
footstep or the opening of a door disturbed 
the silence of the fifth floor; but, due time 
having expired, due deference having been 
paid io taste and the proprieties, the 
handle of M. Cartel’s door was very softly 
turned, and Jacqueline slipped forth into 
landing, and with deft 
fingers opened Max’s door. - 

Here, in the narrow hallway, she paused 
and called gently, “ Madame! Madame!” 

It carried—this portentous word—across 
the quiet room to the baleony where Max- 
ine was lingering; it wrung from her a 
little “Oh!” of consternation; finally it 


Esealier de 


the shadowed 


brought her running across the room to 
her visitor. 

Jacqueline, lynx-eyed, stood and looked 
at her, noting how flushed she was. how 
youthful-looking. how unguarded and brim- 
ming with emotion. 

“Madame!” she eried. “| know with- 
out a word! It has been a grand sue- 
Cess, 

Maxine laughed, a girlish laugh of self- 
bctraval. “A grand success! absolutely a 
grand success! And Jacqueline—” She 
hesitated, laughed again with charming 
self-consciousness, rushed afresh — into 
speech. * Jacqueline, he thought me 
beautiful. Not a word was said. but I 
know he thought me beautiful. Tell me! 
Am I beautiful?” Swiftly, as might the 
boy, she threw off her velvet cloak, letting 
it fall to the ground, and showed herself 
tall and supple and straight in her white 
clinging dress. 

Jacqueline rushed forward 
caught and kissed her hand. 

“Madame, you are ravishing!” And, 
with her pretty native practicality, she 
picked up the cloak. carefully folded and 
carefully laid it aside. 


warmly, 
a 


HARPER'S BAZAR 


“Ravishing!” Maxine laughed once 
more. “ Jacqueline, [ am something more 
than that! I am happy!” She threw out 
her arms, as if to embrace the universe. 
‘I am happier than the saint in heaven! 
[ am living in the moment, and the mo- 
ment is perfection! I care nothing that 
yesterday I wept, that to-morrow I may 
weep again; I am alive and [ am happy! 
| feel as I used to feel at fifteen years old, 
galloping a spirited horse.” 

For a while Jacqueline watched her, 
diligently sifting out every emotional sign, 
then, deeming that some moment of her 
own choosing had arrived, she slipped un- 
observed from the room, to return a min- 
ute later bearing a kettle full of boiling 
water. 

Maxine looked round as she made her 
entry. 

“A kettle, Jacqueline 7” 

“ For Madame’s tea.” 

Presently the inviting smell of tea be- 
gan to pervade the room, 

“And so, Madame, it) was a 
suecess 7” 

Maxine looked up. 
belief.” she answered, 





eran 


“It was past 
“past all belief. We stood together in 
the light of the lamp and looked each 
other in the eves, and he never guessed.” 

“Ah” murmured compla- 
cently. “LT told Madame [ had a quite 
extraordinary talent in’ the dressing of 


Jacqueline, 


hair, though Madame was sceptieal! And 
as for the purchase of clothes! Did he 
admire Madame’s velvet cloak 7” 

Maxine smiled tolerantly. “Of course 
he did not!” 

Jacqueline cast up her eyes to heaven, 
“These English, they are extraordinary! 
But To tell vou this, Madame, he knew 
here "—she touched her heart—* he knew 
here, that Madame looked what she is— 
a queen!” 

* Absurd!” 

The reproof was amused and in no way 
serious! Jacqueline’s nimble tongue took 
advantage of the chance given it. 

* And tell me, Madame? He played his 
part gallantly—M. Edouard?” 

Before replying, Maxine leaned her el- 
hows on the table and took her face be- 
tween her hands. 

“Tt was past belief—that also!” she 
said at last. “He seemed a different 
being. I cannot understand it.” 

“He seemed of greater interest, Ma- 
dame?” 

~ Of strangely greater interest.” 


“In what manner, Madame? Looks? 
Words?” Cunning as a monkey, little 
Jacqueline was all soft innocence in the 


method of her questioning. 

“In every way—in manner—in expres- 
sion of thought. And, Jaequeline ”’—she 
turned her face, all radiant and = un- 
suspicious, to her interlocutor—* I made 
a discovery! He really cares for 
Max!” 

Jacqueline, with downeast eyes and dis- 
erect bearing, earefully removed — the 
empty teacup. 

“Yes, he loves me as Max! He told 
me so. It has made me marvellousty 
happy—marvellously happy and also ”— 
she sighed—" also, Jacqueline, a_ little 
sad!” 

“Sad, Madame’” 

“ Yes, sad because he loves Max as one 
loves a child, expecting no return; and | 
—I would be loved as an equal.” 

* Assuredly, Madame.” 

“T must be loved as an equal!” Fire 
suddenly kindled her dreaming voice: a 
look, clear -and alert, suddenly crossed 
her eyes. “Jacqueline,” she cried, “I 
have set myself a new task. IL shall make 
him respect, as well as love, me; I shall 
become his equal!” 

She walked Yeross the room and passed 
out upon the baleony. 

Jacqueline, swift and guileful as a 
little snake, was instantly beside her, 

* Madame, at its most serious, to-night 
was a little comedy. Is it criminal to 
repeat a little 
twice—in a good cause? It is not as if 
Madame were not sure of herself! Besides, 
the comedy was charming!” 

The tone was _ irresistible. Maxine 
laughed. ‘ Jacqueline, you were the ser- 


comedy—once, or even 


pent in Adam’s garden!” she cried. 
“There is not a doubt of it!” 
She laughed again, and Jacqueline 


laughed too, in sheer mischievous de- 
light. 
“ Madame!” she coaxed. “ Madame!” 
“No!” said Maxine, with eyes fixed 
determinately upon the lights of the city, 
while somewhere above her in the cool, 
clear starlight a hidden voice—her own, 


and not her own—whispered, “ Yes!” 
(Continued next month) 


CORRESPONDING EDITOR 


Letters cannot be answered in these columns sooner 
than two months from the time of their receipt. T} 
Bazar's correspondence is too large to permit an e 
reply. Prompt answers by mail will be sent to corres 
pondents who enclose a self-addressed stamped enveloyx 
in their letters. All questions should contain the nan 
and address of the sender, though not for publication 





N. B.—I do not see why the black 
linen suit that you suggest would not be 
entirely suitable, if you do not yourselt 
find it too heavy for your warm climate. 
Does it not seem to you that a coat suit 
of some thin black silk is less burden- 
some even than linen? 

For your ether dresses, [| would suggest 
a simple one-piece dress of black China 
silk for general wear. [ think I would 
put no ecrépe on this, although, as you 
know, the matter of wearing crépe at all 
is now left to the preference of the indi- 
vidual. In any ease, it would not be 
necessary for you to wear it longer than 
six months. In addition, | would reeom 
mend a frock of silk or étamine, which 
you could appropriately trim: with folds 
or bands of crépe, and a more elaborate 
gown of crépe de Chine with which vou 
could use dull jet trimming, as well as 
bands of erépe. Of course chemisettes 
and undersleeves of black net eould be 
used with any of these froeks. 

A. E.—It seems to me an excellent idea 
to give your new motor boat an Indian 
“Nahma” (ae 
which means 
* Ishkudah 
meaning 


name. T would suggest 
cent on the first “syllable), 
sturgeon or king of fishes: 
(accent on the last syllable), 
comet: or * Waywassimo ” 
second syllable), meaning lightning. Two 


(accent on the 


other musical names, whieh will) perhaps 
not seem to vou to have an entirely appro 
priate meaning, are “ Nepahwin” (aecent 
on the second syllable), meaning spirit: ot 
sleep, and “ Keewaydin ” 
second syllable), meaning the northwest 
Or, perhaps, you would like to have 


(accent on the 


wind. 
your boat called * Cheemaun ” 
the last syllable), which is the Indian 


(accent on 


word for eanoe. 

M. A.—Since you are already at least 
partly equipped for your European jow 
ney, and are to spend the entire summe 
in Paris, [ wonder whether it would not 
be advisable for you to defer your shop- 
ping until you are settled in Paris. You 
will find plenty of time to look for what 
you need. Your brown coat suit seems 
like an excellent steamer costume. ! 
would supplement this by the one pur- 
chase that I really advise you to make 
before sailing, which is aecomtortable long 
coat. As you already have a cloth street 
suit, I would not think of getting another 
at present. A tailored walking skirt— 
very short—might be a useful provision 
for emergencies. Is the light cloth suit 
that you refer to suitable for theatre and 
dinner wear’ If it is not, | would sug- 
gest your getting something for these 
purposes. 

As for tips on the steamer, if you in- 
tend to travel modestly [ should think 
that $2.50 would be sufficient for all em- 
ployees from whom one receives merely 
the usual attentions, and $5 for those 
from whom one receives special attentions. 

S. S.—I am sorry that you did not tell 
me whether the boarding-school to which 
you are to send your daughter is in the 
city or country, but I will make the sug- 
gestions that seem to me applicable in 
either case. 

[ should provide her with several linen 
shirtwaist dresses for school wear during 
the early autumn, also two cloth frocks 
of some very simple and youthful design 
for school wear during the late autumn. 
She will need one really nice coat suit as 
well as another suit of storm serge for 
walks, golf, or any other outdoor exercise. 
A gymnasium suit will probably be neces- 
sary. Besides plenty of shirtwaists, she 
will also need one simple afternoon dress. 
and two a little more elaborate for dinner 
and evening. You will know whether she 
also needs a party frock. 
young that of course her whole wardrobe 
will be of the simplest character. 

Would it not also be advisable for you 
to consult the principal of the school 
about these matters? Most boarding- 
schools are able to recommend a definite 
wardrobe for their students, since they 
understand the prevailing conditions. 

BARBARA.—One of the best ways to pre- 
vent sunburn and freckles is to apply be 
fore going out in the sun or wind the 
traditional ounce ofe prevention in tl 
shape of a liberal massage with cold 
cream and a dusting of powder all! © 
the face. When a veil is worn, even 
thin one, this slight coating of powd: 
left on the face as a protection wil! ! 
he noticeable. 


She is so very 
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The Boy's ‘ Backer™ 
r % Jy JUEORIES, however good 
in themselves, are useless 
until they have acquired 
value by being put into 
practice. The fact that 
L have reared two sons— 
the only children born to 
successful 








me—who are now honorable, 
professional men, gives me contidence to 
tell other mothers of one or two poimts 
which IT have found very important. 

We all know the prestige that it gives 
a man to be known to have “ financial 
backing.” Be your son's “ financial 
backer “—and this is possible to parents 
of very small means. Teach him that his 
honor and credit: are your honor and 
credit. Make him understand that should 
he damage the property of another you 
will “make it right.” Should his poorly 
aimed snowball go through a neighbor’s 
window, teach him not to run, but to 
stand his ground and assure the owner 
that the loss will be made good—then 
cheerfully make it good. If he is the 
right kind of a boy he will be more care- 
ful next time, and you will have saved 
him from one of the ways in which a 
boy becomes a sneak. 

When a ehild is old enough to tease for 
pennies, he is old enough to have an al- 
lowance. Begin with a very small*® sum, 
but pay it exactly the same time each 
week and make him understand by ex- 
perience that he can have no more until 
the next pay-day. Increase the allowance 
each year, increasing also*the number of 
expenses that it must cover, and gradu- 
ally and unconsciously he will learn to 
use his income wisely. 

EvGin, ILLINOIS. A. I. C. 


Boy and Teacher 

As a teacher of country schools in which 
boys predominate, I have found a good 
many problems to solve, not the least of 
which was the case of a boy of thirteen, 
somewhat stunted in growth of body, and 
in some ways of mind also. He was the 
oldest child in the home and had grown 
to be domineering and overbearing to a 
very disagreeable extent. 

After a week or two in school, in which 
his rudeness became unbearable, [ re- 
solved to have a serious talk with him. 
I found that he was one of those un- 
fortunate boys who feel that no one cares 
at all for them and who do not care what 
they do since they believe that every one 
dislikes them. 

At first he was silent and sullen, but 
after a time he talked quite freely. The 
result of our talk was that we promised 
to treat each other like friends from that 
day, and after shaking hands as cordially 
as if we had both been grown up, the 
boy went home. 

There was still a doubt as to whether 
I had used the wisest way to appeal to 
him, but the next few days proved that it 
had been a success. In all the weeks fol- 
lowing, both in school and out, that boy 
was my friend as he had promised to be, 
and was as much of a gentleman in every- 
thing as he knew how to be—and best 
of all, he was ready to be taught better 
ways than he had known. 

[ believe that sincere, 
friendliness between a teacher and her 
boys will more nearly transform them 
into what she wishes them to be than any 


COMMINON-sense 


other measures she may take. 
CHELSEA, VERMONT. Kk. W. HL. 


The Boy Who Works 

Most boys are so fortunate as to remain 
under the influence of parents and teach- 
ers until they are well in their teens, but 
there are many boys who have to work at 
an early age. Thrown as they are among 
all sorts of people, subjected to the buf- 
feting of the 
rather against their developing the highest 
order of manhood unless they are given 
a helping hand. 

This is a splendid opportunity for the 
womanly women of the business world. 
Think what it would mean to the office 


eareless, the chances are 







lin peuase. New York. 
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boy, that butt of many a jest, if the boss's 
stenographer would say: “Jimmy, here 
is a good book my brothers have just 
read. Take it home and read it.” Or, 
*You ought to go to see sueh-and-such a 
play! All the boys like it.” The boy is 
spending his quarter every week at a 
blood-and-thunder show, 
the other “ fellers” go and no one is sut- 
ficiently interested to tell him about the 
theatres where a boy ean climb up in the 
gallery and see something worth while. 
A boy could thus be encouraged to go to 
night school or to join the Y. M. C. A, 
With its many uplifts, and perhaps a 
capability will be discovered in him that 
otherwise would have remained hidden 


simply because 


a talent for drawing, or mechanies, or 
mathematics, that will put the boy in the 
way of finding the work for which he is 
fitted and prevent his being one of life's 
failures, a round peg in a square hole. 
Help him, but don’t coddle him. 
BALTIMORE, MARYLAND. M. P. 


The Over-nervous Child 

My only child, arriving after my hus- 
band’s death, has naturally been the su- 
preme joy and object of my life. Under 
such circumstances, he has had every 
opportunity to become “spoiled.” His 
grandparents, with whom I live, and | 
have had to be ever on the watch. 

Nature made it very hard for us to 
keep from babying my son. All his early 
years he was a high-strung little semi- 
invalid. During that time | tried not to 
let the boy feel himself too important. 1 
tried never to let him know that all my 
life was centred in his, or that I worried 
over him. 
disposition was slight and such as any 
other child might have. On no condition 
did any of us mention nerves. If anything 
annoyed him when he was in no condition 
to bear the exejtement, the cause of his 
irritation was unobtrusively 
We never discussed in his hearing his lack 
of appetite. 


I always assumed that his in- 


removed, 


As he gradually grew into more normal 
boyhood, there was some change in our 
relationship. .The child was ever shy and 
retiring, and wanted to stay always near 
me, Now, [ fairly pushed him into the 
arms of “the fellers.’” | Many mothers 
make an undue fuss over deciding with 
whom their boys shall associate. [let 
my son, for the most part, make his own 
choice. IT made him understand that | 
trusted he would not become intimate 
with any boy who did not live up to our 
code of honor. 

After paying two-thirds of his college 
expenses, my boy is now taking care of 
me, And is it necessary to say that I am 
a proud and happy mother? S. ¥. 

NIAGARA Fats, New York. 


Recognition of Property Rights 

SMALL boys are very apt to fail to 
recognize the value of others’ property. 
My small son, in company with a_play- 
mate, in a game used the lights in a 
neighbor’s hen-house for a target. 

The owner of the damaged property 
Visited both homes where the culprits 
hid in dismay, and collected damages. 

Here was a valuable opportunity for 
a lasting lesson. T called my boy to me, 
and we talked the matter over, he having 
full chance to explain his side of the 
case. Then the mischief he had wrought 
and the reputation it might give him were 
gravely discussed, 

He voluntarily offered to refund the 
amount of his part of the damage out of 
his small savings until full restitution was 
made, This was finally agreed upon, and 
here came the hard part for the boy. His 
pocket-money allowance was twenty-five 
cents a week, which was frequently re- 
duced by fines for ill-temper or other sun- 
dry breaches of etiquette or duty. It took 
him seven weeks to get out of debt. 

When the last cent was paid, he gave 
a sigh of relief, and said, “ There, Il 
never destroy anything again as long as 
I live!” K. G. W. 

PASADENA, CALIFORNIA. 
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BELDING 
EMBROIDERY 
SILK 


Stands the Fire Test. Try It! 











Before you give your time and skill to the use of any embroidery 
material, make this simple test : 


Hold the thread horizontal. Light it with a match at one end. 
As soon as well lighted withdraw the match. 
or smoulder until consumed to a filmy ash. If it is imitation silk it will burn 
until utterly consumed scarcely an ash to show it ever existed. 

If it is silk it will GO OUT when the match is withdrawn, and the 
shriveled ash will be a “clinker by comparison with the other kinds, 
scarcely smaller than the original bulk. Silk shrivels in the heat but does 
not propagate fire. Good silk is the strongest as well as the most beautiful 
textile fibre in the world. 

Even these tests do not make visible the difference between Good Silk 
and Poor Silk. 

To be certain of the best quality, the wear, wash and never-fade kind, 
look for the name Beldiag—the “ karat mark” 


If it is cotton it will flame 


of silk, the Precious Fibre. 
Don't risk results by using substitutes. Every color and shade is sold in 


leading stores throughout the United States and Canada. 


How to Dress Better, Without Expense 


Send for our booklet, ** The 


any one can execute, applied to your | Precious Fibre.” = i: shows 
why silk is economical and why cotton is ex- 


own apparel, will greatly increase its 

attractiveness, its value, and your proper travagant. It will help you to buy silk safely. 
SENT FREE 

pride. You can be better dressed by 

thus using Belding Embroidery Silk | (pn Nee ee pie Donk ee” 

than in any other way. 


BELDING BROS. & CO. 


Simple Embroidery designs which 





FOR THE TEETH. Cleans 

where the brush can't. A post New York Boston Chicago 

card brings you A SAMPLE Philadelphia St. Paul Baltimore 
FREE. Cincinnati St. Louis San Francisco 















































JN Preserving—try Karo 

this season. It gives a more natural, 
more delicate flavor to all preserved fruits 
The perfect preserving syrup is made with 
one tte Karo to three parts sugar. 
See Karo Cook Book. 

The great cooking and table syrup, (<* 
Karo, agrees with everybody. SS 


aro Ne 


r CORN SYRUP 










} 


Eat it on Use it for 
Griddle cakes Ginger bread 
Hot biscuit Cookies 
Waffles Candy 


Karo Cook Book—filty pages — including thirty ¥ 
perfect recipes for home candy making —Free, — , 
Send your name on a post-card, ¢oday, to 


Corn Products Refining Company \ 


NEW YORK P.O. Box 161 Karo i] 

















Side-Lights on Astronomy 


By SIMON NEWCOMB 


How larye is the universe? How long will it endure? What becomes of the in’s energy rad 
space? These and kindred questions Professor Newcomb discusses in the light of the most recent 
Illustrated. Crown 8vo, Cloth, net, $2.00 
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HOME DECORATION 


CONDUCTED BY MARTHA CUTLER 


Or oe to the great increase of correspondence in this 
lenart ut, it is advisable that inquirers make their let 
ters as systematic and concise as possible, writing only on 

of paper, and imvariaoiy accompanying each 

Lette rs cannot be answered in these 
months from the time of their 
ting self-addressed stamped en 

. teplies by mail, however. 

] soe rs reeeived it is frequently impossible to 

ons of »ms in relation both to one an- 

ef ar nd to th points of the ‘compass, and it is wholly 
possit » a satisfactory color scheme without a 
un ders otk conditions. The plans 

1 not be awr The roughest plan is worth far 

ny pa.es of description 


pter ‘with a ? m 
1 sooner than two 
5 ge Ts s 


fear there is no way to 
make your woodwork harmonize with old 
mahogany, or even with the dark oak 
furniture, unless you stain it. I do not 
myself feel that there is any objection to 
using a stain, and really like the result 
infinitely better than the natural oak tone. 
| have pinned some color schemes to 
your plan, either one of which will har- 
monize with mahogany or with dark oak 
woodwork, 1] hope you will like them. 
The samples of silk suggest the curtains, 
and those of velours the upholstery ma- 
terial and rugs. I think that the white 
woodwork upstairs will be perfeetly sat- 
isfactory. I would not have mahogany 
doors there. Although quite the proper 
thing in a Colonial house, | do not think 
that they will add at all to the beauty of 
your bedrooms 

M. B. B.—It is always the rule to have 
the heavier paper for the lower part of 
the wall. It is also considered better, if 
there is a plate-rail and if one wishes to 
stand plates upon the rail, to have a 
plain background for those plates. The 
color, of course, must be strong enough to 
balance the lower part of the wall. On 
this account, unless the paper on the 
lower two-thirds of your wall is too dark, 
J think that it im arranged properly as it 
is. Frequently the lower two-thirds is a 
plain paper with a fruit frieze, but the 
plain paper must necessarily be strong 
enough to balance the frieze. If vou feel 
that the two papers are satisfactory in 
color and in balance, T do not think that 
you need be disturbed because the fruit 
paper is used as a frieze. 

Mrs. L. BK. S.—I have pinned to your 
plan a color scheme which | hope will 
help you. [ would like brown woodwork 
in the living-room, and possibly in’ the 
dining-room, but I would not care for it 
in the parlor with the color scheme that 
I have suggested, although if the paper 
were of somewhat different character it 
would not be objectionable. In the bed- 
rooms L would have ivory woodwork, any- 
way. Have very simple mantels in all 
the rooms, the wood matching the interior 
finish of the room in every way. Have 
pale green or cream tiles with dull finish 
in the parlor, brown tiles with dull finish 
to match the paper in the living-room, 
and dull blue tiles in the dining-room. 
‘The inner curtains in the parlor should 
be gray-green or brown and green. silk, 
with écru net curtains next the glass, 
with the upholstery of either brown or 
vreen. In the living-room the curtains 
should be dull red linen or silk, with éeru 
net next the glass, and the upholstery 
should be either brown or red. The por- 
tiéres would be perfectly appropriate 
with the red side toward the living-room 
and the green toward the parlor. [do 
not like the idea of the prairie-grass 
chairs in the living-room with the rest 
of the furniture. Can't vou replace them 
later with brown wicker? In the dining- 
room [| would have a blue and brown or 
blue and vreen color scheme, with a blue 
and brown or blue and green rug. The 
inner curtains should be of printed linen, 
in blue and brown or blue and green, 

Mrs. J. S. S.—I ams sending you 
sumples of paper that will harmonize 
with your rug, and also a piece of velours 
or velvet which will be appropriate for 
your portiéres. Of course if you have 
much old-rose it will be better not to have 
the tan and green paper—it will be better 
to keep to the green and not have another 
color. The cream walls should harmonize 
well with your furnishings, but [ would 
like the pale gray-green better. 

I am sorry you think you must cover 
vour hardwood floors: most people are 
so anxious to get them instead of cover- 
ing them. [ can understand, however, 
that it is hard to care for them, although 
Iam afraid that afty tilling vou may put 
on the floor would be still harder to care 
for. The usual thing is an’ ingrain filling, 
but I do not believe 1 would like that 
under your rug. If you must have a 
covering, let it be of green denim or some- 
thing with a smooth surface. If you 
follow my advice, however, vou will re- 
tain the hardwood floor uncovered. 
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Wednesday, July 20 
BREAKFAST 
Raspberries ; fried halibut: rolls; 
LUNCHEON 
Ham omelette: watercress 
crackers; tea. 
DINNER 
Clam soup; rack of lamb; 
quettes ; pease; currant jelly. 
Thursday, July 21 
BREAKFAST 
minced lamb on toast: 
LUNCHEON 
radishes ; 
ke: tea. 
DINNER 
lea soup: chicken pie: baked potatoes > wax- 
beans: tomato salad: crackers; Swiss 
cheese. Sliced pineapple. 
Friday, July 22 
BREAKFAST 
scrambled eggs: muffins: 
LUNCHEON 
Macaroni with tomato; sliced cucumbers ; 
cheese toast; tea. 
DINNER 
Leef soup: boiled sea bass: creamed pota- 
toes; carrots sauté; lettuce salad. Bavarian 
ream with maraschino cherries. 
Naturday, _ 23 


coffee. 


salad; cheese 


potato cro- 
Rhubaib pie. 


coffee. 


Fried eggplant: blackberries ; 


Apricots ; coffee. 


BI KFA 
Cereal; liver and iaeee : rolls ; coffee. 
LUNCHEON 
potato croquettes : 
chocolate. 
DINNER 
Reefsteank: French-fried potatoes: onions : 
salad with stuffed olives and cream cheese. 
Blane mange. 
Nunday, July 24 
BREAKFAST 
bacon: English muffins: coffec. 
DINNER 
spinach soup; reast chicken: 
green corn. Chocolate — ice- 
cream. 
SUPPER 
Creamed sweetbreads potato salad; 
soufllé; sliced peaches. 
Monday, July 25 
SAK ‘ 


Creamed fish ; jelly roll; 


Fruit; cereal; 


Cream of 
string-beans ; 


cheese 


BRE: 
Plums: lamb nan: gems: coffee. 
p LUNCHE 
Minced chicken on toast; stuffed tomatoes ; 
stewed rhubarb: cookies; tea 
DINNER 
Veal entlet > stewed cucumbers: stuffed pota 
toes; string-bean salad. Baked custard. 
Tucsday, dub 26 
BREAKFAST 
Cereal: egg and tomato toast: 
LUNCHEON 
eggplant: clam 
chocolate. 
DINNER 
Cream of cauliflower soup; roast beef: pota 
toes roasted in pan: buttered beets. Black- 
berry pudding. 
Wednesday, July 27 
BREAKFAST 
Sliced bananas with cream: 
coffee. 
LUNCHEON 
Irish stew: rice croquettes ; 
DINNER 
Potato soup: roast pork; fried apples: boiled 
onions escarole salad. Peach  short-cake. 
Thursday, July 28 
BREAKFAST 
Raspberries ; ham omelette: 
coffee. 
LUNCHEON 
Cold sliced pork: stuffed tomatoes : 
jelly : cake: tea. 
DINNER 
Beef soup: roast duck; stuffed eggplant: 
pease Rice pudding. 
Friday, July 29 
BREAKFAST 
creamed = eggs 
coffee, 
LUNCHEON 
Cauliflower au gratin: watercress salad: 
stewed prunes: cookies: chocolate. 
DINNER 
Vegetable soup: broiled bluefish; fried toma- 
toes: corn; cucumber salad. Fruit jelly. 
Saturday, July 30 
BREAKFAST 
Blackberries: lamb chops: 
LUNCHEGN 
Minced duck: fried cucumbers ; 
tea. 
DINNER 
Leg of lamb: pease; creamed carrots: 
and nut salad. Charlotte-russe. 
Sunday, July 3t 
BREAKFAST 
Fruit: liver and bacon: corn bread: 
DINNER 
Duck sop roast beef: 
toes: cnuliflower: field salad. 
SUPPER 
Broiled lobster: salad of lettuce. tomatoes, 
and chopped olives: huckleberries : sponge- 
cake 
Vonday, August 1 
BREAKFAST 
panfish: rolls: 
LUNCHEON 
Pineapple omelette: buttered toast: 
sauce: cake: tea. 
DINNER 
Clam chowder: breaded 
squash: onion salad. Coffee jelly 
Tuesdau, August 2 
BREAKFAST 
boiled eggs: bacon: 
LUNCHEON 
shrimp salad: 
ers > ten 
DINNER 
Barley cream soun: roast chicken: mashed 
potatoes:  string-beans: watercress salad 
Lemon sherbet. 
Wednesday, August 2 
1 AK FAST 
creamed chicken: rolls: 
LUNCHEON 
Salmon croquettes: creamed potatoes: iced 
watermelon 
DINNER 
Carrot soup: beefsteak: sauté 
boiled cabbage: beet salad. 
pudding. 
Thursday, August § 
BREAKFAST 
scrambled eggs: 
gems; coffee. 
LUNCHEON 
Iced bouillon; buttered brown bread: olives; 
ears. 


coffee. 


Stuffed fritters: rusk ; 


panfish: rolls: 


crullers; tea. 


pop-overs + 


orange 


Cereal; radishes; rolls; 


muffins: coffee. 


biscuits : 


apple 


coffee. 


French-fried pota 
Peach souilé. 


Cereal: coffee. 


apple 


chops: pease = 


Plums toast: coffer. 


Kidney stew: French crul 


Cereal: coffee. 


potatoes : 
Chocolate 


Huckleberries : Graham 


BD ae KOT 


DINNER 
stuffed potatoes: cauliflower 
salmon salad. Baked custard. 
Friday, August 5 

BREAKFAST 
corned-beef hash ; 
coffee. 
sUNCHEON * 
mushrooms sauté; rusk; 

tea. 

DINNER 
spinach soup: lobster cutlets: 
creamed potatoes: endive = salad. 
Meringue a la créme. 
Saturday, August 6 
BREAKFAST 
poached eg toast : 
LUNCI N 
string-bean salad: 
tea. 

DINNER 
Corn soup: roast duck: 

fried tomatoes; radishes. 

pudding. 
Sunday, August 7 
BREAKFAST 
panfish: muffins ; 
DINNER 
Leg of lamb: string-beans: fried eggplant : 
watercress salad. Coffee ice-cream. 
SUPPER 
Clam bouillon: salmi of duck with olives: 
lettuce salad: macaroons: chocolate. 

Monday, August 8 

BREAKFAST 
parsley omelette: rolls: 
LUNCHEON 
Lamb croquettes with tomato sauce: car- 
rots sauté: cake: tea. 

DINNER 
Dean soup: beefsteak ; 
toes; onions: beets.  Floating-island. 
Tuesday, August 9 
BREAKFAST 

Pears: beef hash: pop-overs ; 
LUNCHEON 
squash au 
lemonade. 
DINNER 
Cream of cauliflower soup: roast veal: 
vtulfed potatoes; corn: lettuce salad Peach 

sherbet. 
Wednesday, August 

BREAKFAST 
scrambled eggs: rolls: 

LUNCHEON 
stuffed tomatoes; 

cake: tea 

DINNER 
Beef soup: breaded chops: baked potatoes : 
pease; spinach: field salad. Rice pudding. 

Thursday, August 11 

BREAKFAST 

Muskmelon: liver and bacon: toast: 
LUNCHEON 

Iced bouillon; English muffins: corn pud 
ding: cookies: chocolate. 

DINNER 

Clam soup: roast chicken: sauté potatoes 

string-beans: scalloped tomatoes. Orange 
ice. 

Friday. August 12 
BREAKFAST 
omelette: Graham 
coffee. 

LUNCHEON 
Macaroni with cheese: tomato salad: cake: 

tea. 
DINNER 
Vegetable soup: boiled sea bass: 
potatoes; squash: lettuce salad 
Saturday, August 1 
BREAKFAST 
creamed chicken: rolls; 
LUNCHEON 
Ezgs A la Martin: watercress salad: cake: 
tea 
DINNER 
Tomato sonp: lamb pie: stuffed potatoes: 
fried eggplant: boiled rice. Peach  short- 
cake. 
Sunday. August 14 

BREAKFAST 

poached eggs: corn 
coffee, 
DINNER 
Roast beef: potatoes roasted in) pan: snin- 
ach: escarole salad. Vanilla ice-cream with 
maple sauce. 
SUPPER 
Broiled chicker creamed mushrooms: egg 
salad: cheese sticks: sliced peaches. 
Monday, August 15 
BREAKFAST 
Vears: fried ham: toast: 
LUNCHEON 
biscuits ; 
cake: tea 
DINNER 
Cream of corn soup: chicken pie: string- 
beans: rice  croquettes. Pineapple layer 
cake 
Tuesdau, August 6 
BREAKFAST 
Cereal: beef hash: English muffins: 
LUNCHEON 
Stuffed eggplant: sliced cucumbers : 
crullers : tea. 
DINNER 
Clam bouillon: veal cutlets: cauliflower; 
wax-beans: olives. Date soutlé 
Wednesdan, August 17 
BREAKFAST 
panfish: griddle-cakes : 
LUNCHEON 
Curried rice: corn. fritters : 
cake: lemonade. 
DINNER 
(ream of per soup: rack of lamb: potatoes 
au gratin: beets: vellow egg-tomato salad. 

Peach tapioca. 
Thursday, August 18 

BRERKFAST 
Spanish omelette ; 
LUNCHEON 
sliced) cucumbers : 
toast: tea 

DINNER 
Roast duck. apple sauce: French-fried po- 
tatoees: canliflower: chiffonade salad. Be 
varian cream with maraschino cherries. 

Friday, August 19 

BREAKFAST 
fried halibut: rolls: 

LUNCHEON 
Salad of duck and watercress with mayon- 

naise: cheese crackers: sponge-cake : 

chocolate. 

DINNER 
Cream of spinach soup: 
eggplant: corn; lettuce salad. 


Corned  bheef : 
au gratin; 


Cereal : English muffins : 


I 
Tomato omelette; 


(Yeam of 
pease ; 


Dears : coffee. 


Cold tongue: biscuits ; 


mashed potatoes ; 
Blackberry 


Muskmelon ; coffee. 


Cereal : coffee. 


French-fried — pota- 


coffee. 


Clam fritters; gratin: cake; 


Cereal: coffee. 


Minced veal: apple sauce ; 


coffee. 


Plums: ham muffins : 


Saratoga 
Apple pie. 


Cereal: coffee. 


Muskme!on : bread : 


coffee. 


Kidney omelette: stewed rhubarb: 


coffee. 


French 


Plums : coffee. 


Waldorf rolls: 


Muskmetlon : toast : coffee. 


Soft-shell crabs: cheese 


Cereal : coffee. 


roast pork: baked 
Watermelon. 


SOME GOOD RECEIPTS 


Bavarian cream with 
ries.—Beat the yolks of two eggs, and add 
one-half cupful of sugar and a pinch of 
salt. Seald two cupfuls of milk and pour 
it slowly over the eggs and sugar. Add 
to this two tablespoonfuls of gelatine dis- 
solved in one-half cupful of cold water 
and cook in a double boiler until it coats 
stirring all the time. Strain 
this custard, and when it is cold add the 
Whites of the eggs beaten very stiff, one 


maraschino cher- 


the spoon, 


cupful of whipped cream, and = one-halt 
cupful of maraschino syrup. Fill moulds 
and keep it on ice for two or three hours. 
Serve it with maraschino cherries and 
syrup. 

Kags and tomato foast.—Fry ai few 
slices of bacon. Remove them from the 
pan and in the bacon fat fry thick slices 
of tomato that have been dipped in flour. 
Place each slice of tomato on a slice of 
buttered toast on « hot dish. Then in 
the same fat fry as many eggs as there 
are slices, and place the eggs on the 
tomato, putting the pieces of bacon 
around the dish. Thicken the fat left 
in the pan with a little flour and, if 
necessary, a little hoiling water, and pour 
this gravy over the egys. 

Pineapple omelette.—Add a cuptul of 
granulated sugar to the grated pulp and 
the juice of a large pineapple, and boil 
till the syrup is somewhat thickened. 
Make an omelette with five eggs and 
fold in the hot) pineapple. Dust with 
sugar and brown the top slightly. 

Salmi of duck with olires.—Vhis is a 
delicious way to use any roast duck that 
is left over. Cut the duck into rather 
small pieces and slice up enough olives 
to make about half the quantity of the 
duck. Cook the duck in a_ frying-pan 
with butter (or if any duck gravy is left, 
that is even better), pouring in boiling 
water. Thicken it with browned flour, 
and, when nearly done, put in the olives, 
Serve very hot, 
the duck and olives 

Egqs @ la Martin.—Make a cream sauce 
with one teaspoonful of butter and = one 
of flour and a eupful of milk or eream. 
Add to this four tablespoonfuls of grated 
cheese, stir it in thoroughly, and then 
pour into a hot baking-dish. Into this 
drop very carefully four eggs, and put it 
into the oven. When the eggs are set, 
serve it at onee, garnishing with parsley. 

Date soufflé.—Stone one-half pound of 
dates, chop them up and cook in one-half 
cupful of boiling water, then mash them 
until smooth. Beat the whites of five 
eggs stiff, add one-quarter cupful of sugar, 


pouring the gravy over 


one tablespoonful of lemon juice, and a 
pinch of salt, and add this to the dates. 
Pour it into a buttered dish and bake 
twenty-five minutes. Serve it cold with 
whipped cream. 

Peach cupful of 
tapioca in cold water, and drain. Peel 
one dozen peaches and cut them in half. 
Cook them with a little sugar for ten 
minutes and take them out of the syrup. 
Add this) syrup, ecupful of 
powdered sugar, a pinch of salt, and one 
tapioca, 


tapioca,—Soak one 


one-quarter 


cupful of boiling water to the 
and cook until clear. Line a mould with 
the peaches and pour in the tapioca, and 
bake for half an hour. Let it cool, and 
serve with whipped cream. 

Orange and grapefruit: salad.—Remove 
all the skin, seeds, and white membrane 
from a grapefruit of medium size. Cut 
the lobes of fruit into pieces about an 
inch square. Peel three large oranges. 
divide into lobes, remove seed, and eut 
each lobe into three pieces. Mix with the 
grapefruit, and set on the ice until thor- 
Serve on lettuce leaves, 
mayon- 


oughly chilled. 
with French 
naise. 

Varshmatloirs, — Cover 
sponfuls of fine gum-arabie with a eup- 
ful of cold water. When the gum is dis- 
solved strain through coarse cheesecloth, 
stir it into two cupfuls of 
sugar, and put over the fire in a double 
boiler. Stir steadily until white and 
thick, testing it frequently by dropping a 
little into cold water When it) forms a 
soft ball when rolled between the fingers, 
take the saucepan from the fire and whip 
into the contents the stiffened whites ot 
three eggs. Flavor with vanilla and put 
into a pan dusted on the inside with a 
mixture of equal parts of cornstarch and 
powdered sugar. The pan should be so 
small that the candy will form a sheet 
over half an inch thick. When firm 
enough, cut into squares, roll each square 
in cornstarch and powdered sugar, and 
pack all down in a tin box. Keep the 
box tightly closed. 
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CS ert open pies 
with delicious 
fillings of Strawberry, Pineapple. 
Lemon, Rhubarb. Both crust and 
filling will be perfect if you use 


QINGSFORDs 


CORN STARCH 


see the Cook Book. To make 
the crusts of tarts and all 
pastries dry and tender, by 
all means use Kingsford’s 
(one-sixth Kingsford’s in- 
stead of all flour.) The 
Book tells. 
Send for the Cook Book 
“QO” — “What a Cook 
Y Ought to Know About 
Corn Starch.”’ 1680f the best 
recipes you ever tried. The 
bookis free. Yourname on 
a post card will bring it. 
T. KINGSFORD & SON 
Oswego, N. Y. 


National Starch Co., Successors 
































Planning the Campaign 


The Surtace Cars of New York City carry the 
advertising of some of the most successtul concerns 


in this country. 





We have had a finger or more in the planning 
and suggesting ot most ot these successes. 
The benefit of our experience—10 years of t#— 
is yours tor the asking. 
We have the exclusive control and sale of all 
advertising space in the 
New York City Surface Cars 
And 5th Avenue Auto Busses 


Study the Cards — 
We Have a Standard 


Write for rates and information 

New York City 

Car Advertising 
Company 
Fifth Avenue, N. Y. 
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KLEINERT’S 
0 LYMPIA SHIELDS 
CAN BE WASHED 
AND IRONED 


ode OM Red a 
GUARANTEE IN EVERY PAIR 








GIVES A DELICIOUS FLAVOR AND RICH COLOR TO SOUPS, SAUCES, GRAVIES, ETC 


USED BY LEADING ©''/FS AND PALISADE MFG. CO. | 
EMINENT TEACHERS ©- COOKERY [SAMPLE FREE] 230 theses ye West Hoboken. N. J } 
eee" Boonton non tnt 

















HOME STUDY -CLUB 


CONDUCTED BY E. B. CUTTING 





en ye as 
sender, thou 3! 

The Thoughts Worth While Club, as its 
wane implic &, sets aside several minutes 
each day for reflection. I am preparing a 
list of books for edreful reading, which 
shall include poetry, essays, biography, 
and so forth, and I shall be grateful for 
any suggestions you iill offer—H. &. 

To am very much -interested in’ The 
Thoughts Worth While Club. and [ agree 
with you that it takes a careful choice 
of books to meet the needs of the mem- 
bers of this club. There are some vol- 
umes by W. . and C. We. Dawson, en- 
titled The Great) Knglish) Essayists and 
The Great) English- Short-story Writers, 
which Toam glad to recommend. Using 
these hooks as a basis, | think selections 
from them would be a vreat help to the 
club. | would also suggest that the vol- 
ume of verses used should be The O.cford 
Book of English Verse. Another book to 
vive suggestions is that entitled English 
Literature in the Nineteenth Century, bv 
L. Magnus. Eor fiction I would refer to 
Veronica Playfair, by Maud Wilder Good- 
win, and see if the girls can look up the 
biography of the characters taken from 
real life that are to be found in the pages 
of this book. The Romance of the French 
thhbeus, by E. W. Champney, is a de- 
lightful volume and might open the girls’ 
minds to an interest in art and = archi- 
tecture, \ little biography is always 
vood, and [T suggest the Tennyson letters 
and Trollope’s tutobiography. If a little 
knowledge of the ancients is desired, 1 
would refer them to the Greek Pocts, by 
J. A. Symonds. 

You have helped us before and will you 
kindly do so again by suggesting to us 
some literature or some hints as to the 
best topics for a study of Charles *Wings- 
ley, Disraeli, Collins, Thackeray, and 
something of “In Memoriam.” ?—L. L. K. 

The following books will assist you in 
the study of the different writers you 
wish to take up. For Charles Kingsley 
I suggest Charles Ningsley, His Letters 
and Memoirs of His Life. For eriticism 
on his work read Nocial Ideals in English 
Letters, by V. Seudder, and Hours in a 
Library, by LL. Stevens, Volume IIL. 1 
suggest that vou read Water Babies, Al- 
ton Locke, and Westward Ho! For the 
poems—" Oh, That We Two Were May- 
ing.” in Saint's Tragedy, * Sands of Dee,” 
and “ Three Fishers.” The account of Dev- 
oushire life in) Westirard Ho! is in a 
measure the knowledge he himself gained 
through his birthplace. In Water Babies 
he advances a new principle of edueation. 

For Benjamin Disraeli read Lord Bea- 
consfield, by George Brandes, and A Study 
mM Contemporary Biography. by James 
Bryee. Read, of his writings, Coningsby 
and also The Infernal Marriage. 

For Thackeray read William Thack- 
cray, by Anthony Trollope, in the ” Eng- 
lish Men of Letters ” series, and The De- 
relopment of the Enalish Novel, by W. L. 
Cross. Read Vanity Fair. Henry Esmond, 
and The Newcomes, Study his biography, 
his method of writing fiction. his art. and, 
in view of King George Vis accession to 
the throne, To recommend a reading of 
the Four Georges, 

For Collins T refer vou to the sketch in 
the Knevelopedia Britannica, and to The 
Woman in White as the best book to read. 

In making a study of * In Memoriam,” 
you want to know thoroughly the relation 
of Tennyson and Arthur Talhkim, in whose 
memory the poem was written. 

If The Home Study Club can be ot 
further service it will be ao pleasure to 
hear from vou. 

Wall you fell me where 1 can find some 
magazine articles about our fleets trip 
around the world? 1/so where / way 
learn something of American antiquities, 
the fofecs, their early art, and similar 
topies? Our club oill greatly appreciate 
Yous }, indness, A. L. E. 

You certainly have two most interesting 
subjects for your papers, and, happily, 
there is an abundance of material on 
both. The following list of books and 
magazine articles will assist vou in the 
preparation of your papers: 

\fter-glance of the Visit of the Ameri 


Al questions #5cel 


can Fleet to Australia,” North Ame 
Review, Mareh, 1909: * Composition 
the Fleet Which Sailed Around 

World.” NSeien tific tmerican, Febn 
20, 1909: “ Ttinerary of the Cruise, 

Maps.” Scientific American, February 
109; Fleet Comes Home.” Collir 
February 20, 1909; * One Night with 
Big Fleet.” Cosmopolitan Vaqa: 
March, 1900: = America’s Wek 

Abroad.” Jndependent, Mareh 4.0 19 
The tmerican Continent Before Col 
bus, by ALC. Cady: An Inquiry into 
Origin of the latiquities of fies 
tet, by oI. Delatield, Jr. (rare but in 
esting): The Avtees by LL. Biart: 
jolica in’ Mewico, by B.A. Barber: 7? 
ol Vound-building Indians and Gi 
Cia faimals, by \. BB. Hulburt: 
Ceramic, by J. J. Young, page 419: / 
lgry and Poreelain, by W. CC. Pris 
page 3358, 

You probably are familiar with 
fact that the early art of the aborigi 
was hot painting, but decorated por 
lain. All these books are interesting ; 
will give you the information you wi 

Will you please send me some s 
gestions for reference books for a st 
of Norway and Sweden which our club 
to make? We wish especially to sti 
the history and literature.—R. T. ww 

I refer you to the February, 1910, m 
her of the Bazar in the Home Study ¢ 
for a_ reference to a volume. entit 
Essays on Neandinavian Literature. ‘I 
will give you a list of notable writ 
Another volume that you will find hel; 
is that by W. Phelps entitled Essays 
Vodern Novelists. Also read Tiro VW 
fers in Voriway, by A. E. Spencer, \ 
Charles NII. and the Collapse of 
Nivedish Empire, by R. N. Bain; Land 
the Midnight Sun, by DuChaillu: Nov 
ern Studics, by E. W. Gosse: History 
the Literature of the Seandinarian Nov 
by F. H. Winkel. IT assume that you 
going to make a separate study of Ibs 
and you will have, of course, abund 
material on him and his work: but if \ 
care to have me send you a list of bo: 
and suggestions for some of the plays 
read I shall be glad to do so. 

Our club has reached the eighter 
century tn the study of English hist: 
and literature. Will you kindly give 
SOnLE Suggestions as to hooks and ano 
line that we can follow?—). H. E. 

For your study of eighteenth-centi 
Knglish literature I refer you to an 
mirable volume entitled The Making 
English Literature, by Crawshaw. | 
volume is divided into a number of boo 
and the books which will be of inter 
and Importance to you are hooks fe 
and five, that is from pages 179 to 3 
In this vou will not only get a hist: 
of literature, but you will get history 
self. You will get the development 
the poets and what is known as the 
action from Puritanism to classicism 
then the breaking away from classicism 
the freer expression of Wordsworth. \ 
in connection with that T would sues 
your reading Nature in’ English Poet 
by Myra Reynolds. You will find us: 
The Student's History of tnaland. 
Ss. R. Gardiner. 

Mars. ©. A. 3.—The information w 
you are seeking in regard to Gert 
landscape artists vou will) find by 
sulting the two following books: Nel 
and Masters of Painting, by . t 
eliffe. and German, Eh mish, and Dp 
Painting, Wy Buxton and Pointer. As 
have net given me vour full) addres 
fear the letter sent will not 4 
vou, 

Jenitus Carsan. —llad you sent 
address TP should have been very ela 
reply to your question by mail 
think it very unlikely that you « 
find a picture of the Rubieon in 
country, but it might be worth whil 
write to the Bureau of University Th 
and ash ‘tion of them. You on 
also wr \iinari’s, Rome, Italy 
make tl inquiry. I rather ft 
you will nall picture in Viel 
Duec’s ve Jnlins €wsar 
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Best-Selling Novel in the United States 
in less than one month after publication. 


Tre WILD OLIVE 





A New Novel by 
the Author of 


**The Inner Shrine” 


“The promise of The Inner 
Shrine is more than borne out by 
this second novel.. If it doesn't 
turn out to be the book of fhe 
year we shall miss our guess——but 
we don’t think we shall.’”’—New 
York Press. 


“ Radically different in plot and 
in treatment, it is even more 
dramatic than the other story. 
From the chapter it 
seizes the reader’s attention, and 
*this grip isn’t released until the 
San Fran- 


opening 


last word is. said 
C isco Chron le. 


“Tt is assured of a success not 
inferior to that of The Inner 
Shrine. Of the two novels we 
place The Wild Olive , first.” 
New Orleans Picayune. 


« The Wild Olive is a story in a new setting, a story that grips the 
reader from the first chapter a story of great vigor and charm 
The scene opens in the Adirondack wilderness, with a_ fugitive 
from justice, young and a gentleman, running through the woods 
at night. Looking through a cottage window, he recognizes the 
judge who condemned him—innocent—for murder. A girl’s form 
jutside beckons him to follow. The story rushes on, carrying the 
youth into rehabilitated manhood and the girl to the height of 
emotional sacrifice and triumph. 


Splendidly Illustrated by Lucius Hitchcock. 


Mark Twain’s Speeches 


With Introduction by W. D. Howells and Prejace by Mark Twain. 


Post 8vo, Cloth, $1.50 


This new book reveals Mark Twain in a new and interesting 
phase. Mark Twain was first of all a lecturer, almost before he 
began to write. In this book are some of his earliest lectures and 
speeches. They show in an accentuated way Mark Twain's chief 
‘haracteristics. Conceived and composed to be spoken, these 
speeches are even more simple and direct than his written works. 
However, they are all humorous in style and method. It naturally 
follows that these lectures cover almost every conceivable subject, 
from weather and women to politics and fishing. The speeches, in 
point of time, cover a little more than half of his life. Many of 
them were delivered on important occasions. 


Crown 8vo, Red Cloth, $2.00 net. 


Going Some The Ship 
By REX BEACH Dwellers 


Most of us | 
know Rex | By ALBERT BIGELOW PAINE 
a writer of 
splendid, stir- 


Uniform with Library Edition. 





| 
| By way of beginning, Mr. Paine 
ring stories of | describes the influence exerted upon 
outdoor life. | his boyish imagination by Mark 
Here we have | Twain’s Innocents Abroad, and how 
him as the au- | his mind dwelt on that illustration 
thor of one of | in the book which showed the out- 
the very fun- | ward bound ‘Innocents’ on the 
niest deck of the Quaker City. When he 
ever written. | grew up and knew that such voyages 
It is rollick- | were really possible, he prepared for 
ing, galloping, | a pilgrimage to Mediterranean lands, 
scintillating, 
sparkling fun 
’ from begin- 
nin& to end—and, withal, clean and 
sweet as a girl’s fresh laughter. 
Many Humorous Sketches by Mark 
Fenderson. Post 8vo, Cloth, $1.25 


stories 





Here is the book, and it is interesting 
| to note this new “‘ Innocent” follow- 
| ing the trail of Mark Twain in nearly 

all the countries visited. ; 


Illustrated from Photographs. 
Crown 8vo, Cloth. $1.50 net. 
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MARK TWAIN 


It had been Mark Twain's 
ambition to have his books 
in every American Home, 
and he made a great per- 
sonal sacrifice, which 
brings about this remark- 
able situation for the first 
time in the history of pub- 
lishing, copyrighted books 
are sold at the price of 
non-copyrighted books. 




















ig, geld for the first time you may get a com- 
plete set of all Mark Twain's writings at 
just exactly one-half the price they have ever 
been sold before. This is a new edition, just as 
complete as the old one, which still sells, by the 


way, at $50.00. This new edition is only $25.00. 
His Complete Works--- 
29 Beautiful Volumes 


This complete set of all the great humorist’s 
works breathe his spirit—the spirit of eternal 


youth; they are new books; to own them is 
always to have new books, a fountain of youth. 
They never age, because humor, kindliness, and 


truth never grow old. 


Mark Twain himself wrote a preface to this 
edition. Brander Matthews has written the bio- 
graphical criticism of Mark Twain and his work. 
There are portraits of the author from photo- 
graphs and paintings taken at periods when the 
different books were in process of writing. This 
edition includes his later collected writings, such 
as fives Diary, etc., etc. 





There are beautiful pictures by such 

artists as Brown, Frost, NEWELL, 7 
BEARD, DIELMAN, SMEDLEY, THUL- 
STRUP, CLINEDINST, Mora, WEL- 
DON, KEMBLE, GILBERT, Du Monn, 
MERRILL, OPPER. 


















HARPER & BROTHERS 
Franklin Square 
New York City 


Please send me for exami 
nation, Carriage free, a set 
of MARK TWAIN'S 
WORKS, Author's Na- 
tional Edition, twenty-five 
oie 7 ™ : volumes, cloth binding. It i 
[he binding is a splendid dark- understood that I may retain the 
F f set for five days, and at the expi 

red vellum cloth, with title labels ration of that time, if I do not care 
for the books, I will return then 1 at 
your expense. If I keep the books, I 
will remit $2.00 a month until the full 
price, $25.00, ha 


stamped in gold. The books are 
printed on white antique wove been paid. 
paper, especially made for this 
edition. 


NG sviiuciisncencpsesesseesesces concones 


Each volume is of gen- 


and_ bulk, 


erous size 


5x7% inches. 


HARPER & BROTHERS 
Publishers, New York 
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IN STATU QUO. 


XV 


| i > Fs . a : . 9 ee 
harley, what’s that chair doing there 





: , oC : j 7. 
taint doin’ nutfin, no m« be. 


tS funny Tiat boy cant get enough 
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